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AMERICA: federacy. Clemency to the conquered is recommended by 


XCEPT.in the expression of inveterate enmity to the 
E defeated Confederate leaders, the rata | of the 
United. States displays ga and vigour in winding up the 
business of the war. e military and naval expenditure is 
retrenched with judicious rapidity, and, in the course of a 
few weeks, the army will be reduced to a fourth of its recent 
h. The economical condition of the United States 
facilitates an operation which has, in other countries, 
often. tay found difficult and dangerous. The disbanded 
soldiers are exposed to none of the temptations of poverty, as 
land, and trade, and employment at high wages everywhere 
await their choice. The great majority of the men were 
civilians two years ago, so that they can scarcely have had 
time to unlearn the habits of peaceful life. There is not a 
single veteran. of five years’ standing in the entire volunteer 
army. For those who have acquired a taste for military 
service there will be abundant demand in the con- 
siderable force which . must necessarily be maintained 
to suppress the remains of the insurrection, and ~ to 
discourage disaffection. A certain number of adventurers 
may probably ‘take service under Juarez in Mexico, and 
it *- yen-possible that China may provide a field of action 
> ambitious soldiers of fortune. The Government has 
hitherto shown no disposition to engage in foreign wars, and 
if it should hereafter adopt a more turbulent ‘policy, it will 
find no excuse in any supposed necessity of finding employment 
for the'army. The war has fortunately not lasted long enough to 
introduce the European practice of conscription among American 
institutions; and it is doubtful whether, in a country.of. high 
and of boundless ‘territory, a large standing army of 
volunteers could be procured or maintained. The small regular 
force which existed before the war consisted exclusively of 
foreigners,~ or’ of naturalized Germans and Irishmen. 
American ‘officers have since ‘proved ‘the excellence of their 
training, both in the Federal and in the Confederate armies; 
but‘ it: was only. during the excitement of the civil war 
that they could hope to command countrymen of their own. 
A large force might be easily raised for the purpose of in- 
vading Canada or Mexico, but the excitement which might at 
first:be produced by schemes of foreign aggression would not 
be as steady. as the genuine enthusiasm for the preservation of 
the Union. On the whole, it may be said that the American 
Government is singularly fortunate in the opportunity of dis- 
banding a great army without inconvenience at home, or risk 
of ‘embarrassment in its foreign relations. A collision with 
France must be caused by the deliberate purpose or by the 
negligence of the Government, anda quarrel with 
England would be still more unnecessary and wilful. 
‘ The far more difficult and. important task of administering 
government in the South has scarcely commenced, but some 
of the official measures which have been adopted are liberal 
and judicious. The restrictions on internal commerce within 
the’ military lines of the Federal armies have been for the 
most part removed; and the enterprise of Northern traders 
will ‘soon replace, by a glut of useful commodities, the extra- 
ordinary dearth which prevailed with growing intensity from 
the beginning of the war to the surrender ‘of : Richmond. 
eral; HaLLECK, commanding in Virginia and North 
Carolina, encourages the population to. take’ the oath of 
allegiance,.adding the important declaration that those who 
have held civil or military employment in the service of the 
Confederaey are not excluded from the benefits of the amnesty. 
He further states that those who are specially excepted will 
establish a claim to favourable treatment by voluntarily coming 
forward to take the oath. As General HaLueckx’s offer has not 
been disavowed at Washi it may be assumed that 
the liberal policy whigh is probably advocated by all the 
military chiefs has received the tacit sanction of the Govern- 
ment,. so: far -as it affects all. but the leaders of the Con- 


expediency as well as by justice and feeling, and, shortly 
before the destruction of the Confederate armies, it seemed to 
be unanimously approved by the North ; but the assassination 
of Mr. Lincotn furnished a reason or a pretext for a 
change of system, and the significant threats of Mr. Jonnson 
are eager echoed by a considerable {section of the dominant 
party. e columns of the New York Times, which is the 
most orthodox and authoritative of the Republican papers, 
have been for some time principally devoted to arguments for 
hanging Mr. Jerrerson Davis, and to insults to General Lrg. 
English partisans of the United States have invented a useful 
scapegoat, or conductor for moral disapprobation, by attri- 
buting all American obliquities to the notorious New York 
Herald, which indeed fully deserves all possible reprobation. 
It ought not, however, to be forgotten that a more responsible 
and respectable journal has been equally malignant in its 
bearing both to foreign Powers and to domestic enemies. 
Mr. Raymonp, who is editor and proprietor of the New York 
Times, was the chosen representative of the whole Republican 
party, as Chairman of the Baltimore Convention which 
nominated Mr. Lincotn for re-election. There is no reason 
to suppose that he has lost the confidence of his political 
allies, when his paper dwells, day after day, on the gallows 
which is to be erected for Mr. Jerrerson Davis, and when it 
denounces General Lee as an insolent Virginian, a liar, a 
pardoned ‘traitor, or advises the Government to reconsider 
the question how far the capitulation is binding. 

The language and acts of the PresipeNr are more serious 
and more alarming. After repeatedly announcing his purpose 
to inflict capital punishment on his principal adversary, under 
a charge of treason, Mr. Jounson has made the’ suspicious 
discovery that Mr. Davis had conspired with certain well- 
known Confederate politicians to prepare the crime which was 
perpetrated by Boorn. On this ground the Presrpent offers 
a large reward for the capture of his enemy, while, even if he 
fails in gratifying his vengeance, he enjoys the satisfaction of 
stigmatizing a hostile statesman as a vulgar murderer. If the 
accusation could be proved, it would be unnecessary for 
Englishmen to disclaim any sympathy for an inexcusable 
criminal; but a large portion of the disgrace will recoil on the 
accuser if he fails to establish the charge. For the present, 
it is simply impossible to believe that one who was la’ 
the chief ruler of a great country has condemned himself to 
infamy: by participation in a useless act of atrocity. Mr. 
Jerrerson Davis has committed many political mistakes, in- 
cluding the great act which has been condemned as a blunder 
by final want of success ; but it is not known that he has at 
time been charged with private immorality, and his bitterest 
enemy offered an unintended testimony to his character when 
he lately argued that so-called treason, or secession, was @ 
greater crime than the murder of a President. Mr. Jonson 
apppears ‘since to have so far modified his opinion as 
to think it expedient to convert the alleged traitor into 
a pretended assassin. American politicians ought, how- 
ever, to remember the discredit which they inflict on their 
country by reckless imputations on antagonists who formerly 
held high places in the councils of the Union. Mfr. 
Jerrerson Davis has occupied the seat of Mr. Sewarp, and 
at one time it seemed not improbable that he might have been 
numbered among the predecessors of Mr. Jounson in the 
Presidential chair. As Senator and Governor of a State, he 
to some extent represented the entire country; and, if the 
South is hereafter to be an integral part of the Union, the 
contidence of ten or eleven States ought to be regarded as some 
proof that the elected chief of the Confederacy was not wholly 
devoid of personal merit. If the politicians, the soldiers, and 
the people of the South are to be regarded as dupes of 's 
criminal: intriguer, the value of Republican institutions 
becomes open to serious question. : 

- The zealous admirers in England of American statesmen 
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escape of Mr. Jerrerson Davis. The triumph which they have 
lately enjoyed with unin 
ougly disturbed by a univ revulsion of feeling if the Federal 
victory were stained by a base and cruel act of vengeance. 
The protection which is afforded in all civilized countries to 
political exiles is founded on a belief that opposition to consti- 
tuted authorities is not necessarily a crime. An established 
Government, disposing of a great army, and only ultimately 
overthrown by superior force, supersedes as an historical fact 
the necessity of inquiring into its origin or the goodness of its 
cause, If the scaffold is to be raised on the battle-field as 
soon as victory has declared for the stronger party, it is 
idle to defend the exercise of revenge by disputing the 
soundness of the original ground of quarrel. CRoMWELL, 
Wasnineton, Kossurn, and GariBaLpi 
committed treason in the same sense in which it is declared 
by Mr. Jonnson to be worse than murder; but, with the 
exception of the great American patriot, not one of the 
number was entitled to immunity so fully as Mr. Jerrerson 
Davis. It is to this moment doubtful whether secession was 
illegal, and it is certain that it was. approved by a great and 
free community. If the elected ruler of a State which has 
assumed independence is put to death by the authority of a 
conqueror, a question may arise whether the assassination of 
Mr. Lincotn was more criminal than the vindictive slaughter 
of Mr. Jerrzrson Davis. Bootu at least sacrificed his life 
with unflinching audacity, while Mr. Jonnson, by fulfilling his 
threats, would risk only his own reputation, the honour of his 
country, and the respect and esteem of the civilized world. 


THE ROMAN CATHOLIC OATH. 


GuTnanine of all kinds is going out of fashion. It has 
been discovered that the use of profane oaths, besides being 
liable to other objections, does not really tend to strengthen 
a man’s language. A good mouth-filling oath, according 
to Hotspur’s recommendation, is of course some relief to the 
feelings, But, on the whole, oaths have pretty much the 
same effect as putting words in italics; they imply a mere 
forcible feebleness. The swearer is not able to think of a 
sufficiently apt aoe hit off the object of his wrath; he 
therefore describes him by prefixing a conventional formula 
to his name. It is gradually being discovered that oaths of a 
more solemn character are equally ineffective. The pro- 
fane oath does not really add any vigour to language, and 
the official oath does not produce any stringent effect 
upon the conscience. The practice, however, survives, 
though with diminished vitality. It is scarcely possible 
for any one to go through the utter abjuration and abomi- 
nation of that impious, heretical, and damnable doctrine 
about princes excommunicate and to keep his coun- 
tenance ; but some gentlemen, it seems, fancy that some 
indefinable evil would take place if the custom was dropped. 
Not long ago, we were all wondering at the strange variety of 
swearing which is practised at Swiss trials. The witness had 
to swear to the truth of his testimony after it had been 
delivered, and was treated to a preliminary homily of the 
most terrifying nature, setting forth in lively colours all the 

ins and penalties to be expected from divine and human 
oe in this world and the next. If an oath is supposed to 
operate by affecting the imagination of the swearer, there 
might be some sense in this. A curse after the manner of 
Eayutrnus, which should make the blood run cold and 
cause each particular hair to stand on end, would doubtless 
be the most efficient instrument. The imagination, how- 
ever, soon becomes sluggish, and a man learns to bolt 
the most tremendous oath just as he learns to swallow a 
raw oyster after two or three experiments. Like all stimu- 
lants, whether to the imagination or to the palate, you require 
a little more spice at every repetition. If an oath merely 
means a ceremony which, if followed by a lie, will entail 
the punishment for perjury, the simpler it is the better. A 
very elaborate attempt to tie a man up in a hopeless entangle- 
ment of pledges is apt to suggest some kind of Davenport 
trick of gliding out between the meshes. It seems to be anti- 
cipated that an attempt at evasion is to be made, and it follows 
that all methods of evasion, down to the very humble one of 
kissing the thumb, seem to be fair play. 

An oath, when imposed as a agen test, cannot seriously 
be justified on either ground. It is too absurd an hypothesis 
to be entertained even by Mr. Wuauzer, that, if a Roman 
Catholic should be «0 atrociously wicked as to enter- 
tain designs of assassination i 


he could be frightened out of them by the most curious and 
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still more preposterous to suppose that taking the oath would 
alter the diabolical nature of the Papist of Mr. WHaLLey’s 
imagination.. It is equally plain that the mere trifle of per- 
jury, as an addition to the intrinsic wickedness of the actions 
excluded by his oath, would be of inappreciable weight. 
An oath intended as a test may of course be effective as 
against all the honourable men of the party at which it is 
levelled. Whether the test imposed upon graduates at the 
Universities be wise or not, it effectually excludes all Roman 
Catholics. But the system of letting in the believer in any and 
every creed at the price of taking an oath which, though not 
against his conscience, conveys a covert sneer at his religion, 
seems to be ingeniously senseless, Suppose we were to 
admit Jews to Parliament on their swearing not to pick the 
pockets of their brother members, we should be insulting 
them without gaining anything by it. We should of course in- 
sinuate a belief that the contingency of a Jew picking pockets 
was a highly probable one; but our pockets would not be a 
bit the safer, nor the Jew more virtuous in future, We are 
doing just the same thing when we make a Roman Catholic 
swear that he is not indulging in mental reservation. We say 
to him in effect-—We know that you and yours are confirmed 
liars, and will sneak out of your word if you possibly can; 
and so we will take the highly ingenious precaution of 

you state distinctly that you are not telling a lie. 

That this notable system should be seriously defended is 
really singular. It is an illustration of the extraordinary 
affection of some gentlemen for what may be called the thin- 
end-of-the-wedge argument. If any contrivance, no matter 
how absurd, has been inyented by our ancestors, of which 
the ostensible object is in some way to favour the Protestant 
religion, they are for sticking by it to the last. Perhaps it may 
be demonstrated that it defeats its own object—that it really 
weakens the position of the object of their affections. But the 
mere fact that it has at least a superficial resemblance to a 
piece of active bigotry is quite sufficient to recommend it to 
them. If the gun was professedly pointed against the hostile 
camp, they scorn to moye it, although nine times out of ten 
its recoil does more harm to the defenders than its shot to the 
enemy, Every little bit of silly insult to Papists becomes an 
object of endearment to Protestants, and gets attracted some- 
how or other by that powerful magnet the British Constitution. 
If our respectable ancestors had handed down a few more safe- 
guards, such as that Roman Catholic members of Parliament 
should wear a peculiar costume, or be compelled to shave one 
side of their heads, there would of course be plenty of 
advocates for keeping to the good old plan. “There is 
“nothing,” they would say, “ really trying to the conscience. 
“We give you full liberty to come, without imposing any 
“ tests which are incompatible with your creed. You must 
“not complain if we gratify our feelings by indulging in 
“a few petty insults. man Catholics, in our opinion, have 
“@ strong disposition to murder excommunicated princes,” 
No human being supposes that, by making them promise not 
to murder them, the murder will be a bit more or less likely ; 
and gentlemen of Mr. WHALLEY’s persuasion suppose it least of 
all. But there is something pleasant about making them say 
that they will not do it, and a few very muddle-headed persons 
may derive some kind of comfort from it. Possibly, some old 
women may be of opinion that Booru would not have murdered 
President Lixcotn if he had previously taken the oath of alle- 
giance to the Union. And though there can scarcely be any 
member of Parliament of that order of intellect, some 
may be glad to gratify their constituents at the cheap price of 
insulting their colleagues. They refuse to see that there is 
anything ungraceful in asking a man to dine with you, and 
adding to your invitation that, as he differs from your religious 
persuasion, he is requested not to steal the silver spoons. 

There is, however, a further ground upon which the pro- 
priety of the oath was maintained in the House of Commons. 
It is supposed to act as a bulwark to defend the present 
Church Establishment. Roman Catholic members are allowed 
to run wild about the House, on condition of being sufficiently 
muzzled. The only argument which had a show of reason in 
it was based upon the assumption that, if they once were 
allowed to open their mouths upon the present Chureh Estab- 
lishment, it would crumble to pieces. Let us suppose that 
this artificial barrier turns off a certain number of assaults, 
and ask whether it is likely to make the Establishment 
stronger or weaker, The road to a certain place is said to be 
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paved with good resolutions, and doubtless the road to confis- 
eation of Church property will be well macadamized with 
crushed oaths. If, at the time of the Reform Bill, every 
member had taken an oath not to interfere with the distribution 
of seats, can any one suppose that Reform would have been put 
off? The additional impediment might possibly have held 
back the flood till it had reached a more alarming pitch; 
it would have slightly increased the danger to the Constitn-~ 
tion. Tying down the safety-valve with such a feeble piece of 
tape would not have exercised a very great effect upon the 
explosion, but, so far as it exercised any, it would have made 
it more violent. There would have al one preliminary 
measure to carry—namely, the abolition of the oaths; and 
when there was a real majority in the country for opening 
the door, there would not have been much difficulty about 
drawing back the bolt. Whenever an overwhelming torrent 
of public feeling is directed against any institution, the 
childishness of such precautions becomes evident. It ma 
perhaps be still pa that, by enforcing silence upon 3 
pe we guard against an accidental lighting of the train 
which leads to the powder. It is little use arguing against 
persons who suppose that, in questions like these, such pre- 
cautions can — be of the slightest effect. If the constitu- 
tion of the Church is so very precarious that the least breath 
of free discussion will give it its death of cold, all attempts to 
muffle it safely vp with oaths will have no effect whatever, 
So long as the Church of England retains its present hold 
upon the affections of all that is powerful in the country, it 
need not be afraid of discussion. We have learnt the lesson 
often enough elsewhere to be sure that, in this case also, the 
true policy is to invite the most open investigation. 

The arguments which were last Wednesday showed the 
extreme weakness, in everything but votes, of the opponents 
to change. Mr. Wuatuey said that Roman Catholics ought 
to swear, because it was notorious that they had casuistical 
devices for wriggling out of any number of oaths. Mr. 
Wuiresive’s imagination seemed to have been terribly im- 
age by the fact that the Pore had excommunicated the 

ing of Iraty, and it had been “ shrewdly observed that there 
“is but a slight interval between the deposition of a prince 
“ and his grave.” The King of Iraty Tas fortunately not 
made the first step yet, and we suspect that he would prefer 
the security pr by a judicious mixture of popularity and 
bayonets to the most tremendous oaths that all the casuists in 
Europe could invent. Mr. WaLPoLe, of course, was against 
disturbing the settlement of 1829; he has a touching dis- 
like to any departure from the wisdom of our ancestors, 
which evidently has its roots far below the penetrative power 
of logic. We are glad that this brilliant combination of 
talent did not hinder the second reading of a Bill which 
iol at least secure some of our fellow-subjects from a senseless 


SPAIN, 

EPORTS have recently been spread abroad very freely 
that Spain is on the eve of a revolution; and as it is 
always impossible to say positively that such a country as 
Spain is not going to have a revolution—just as it is impossible 
to say that Etna is not going to have an eruption—at any given 
time, these reports may perhaps be as much due to legitimate 
guessing as to stockjobbing ingenuity. But, at any rate, these 
rumours are much more gloomy and consistent abroad than in 
Spain itself. It is true that the people of Madrid were deeply 
and most justly incensed by the brutal conduct of the troops 
who, a few anor ago, shot and bayoneted numbers of perfectly 
innocent and harmless persons because there had been a dis- 
play of boyish insolence on the part of some students. It is 
also true that the Government shared the reproach with the 
troops, because, although the conduct of the soldiery had not 
been authorized by them, yet they feared that any rebuke 
to men who, if they had erred, had erred on the right 
side, and had bayoneted common people instead of mak- 
ing a pronunciamento, ought to be studiously avoided. 
But the feeling of indignation was local, and never 
seemed to be in the least connected with a general re- 
volutionary movement. There is, in fact, nothing in Spain 
to make a revolution for; not that this alone would 
stop Spaniards from giving themselves the feeble excitement 
of passing through a useless political crisis, but even in Spain 
there must be a cry to get up a popular movement, and at 
present there is no cry. In a constitutional country, the 
natural step, short of a revolution, when the nation is dis- 
satisfied, is to have the Ministry turned out. In a monarchy, 
when the nation is so far dissatisfied as to risk the dangers 


and horrors of a revolution, the natural step is to change the 
Sovereign or proclaim a Republic. But in Spain the present 


Ministry stays in because there is apparently no better Ministry 
procurable. It is the fourth Ministry within a twelve- 
month, and may very ms | go out before long. But public 
opinion pronounces, with incontestable unanimity, that 
it neither falls below nor rises above the incapacity of its 
three predecessors and its probable successor. The Moderado— 
or, as we should say, the Conservative— is in office. It 
had the management of the last elections, and the Ministry can 
in Spain so manage the elections as to command a majority. 
The different Moderado Ministers, therefore, make up & 
succession of different Cabinets, just as at a ball different 
sets of the same of guests go down to supper; and so 
every Moderado who is not an absolute political blank gets a 
little of the good things of office. Some of the Ministries last 86 
short a time that their suppers can only be said to be stand- 
up suppers; but still the Ministers have the pleasant feeli: 
that they y have got something out of their pa 
being in office, even if it is only a sandwich and a glass of 
sherry. The majority of the country is probably not with the 
Moderado party at all, but leans to the Progresistas; but then 
the Progresistas, unhappily, have no leaders at all. They 
cannot find chieftains respectable enough to go down toa supper 
of any sort. And yet they have a political programme that does 
them credit. They differ from the Moderados on three prin- 
cipal points. They advocate free trade with foreign countries; 
they wish to abolish the annoying octroi duties at home; and 
they wish the municipalities to be allowed to settle their own 
local affairs. Unfortunately, they have not the requisite 
strength to make up a Cabinet, and the only good and powerful 
Government of late years was formed by O’Donnett, who for 
a time combined the more temperate adherents of both parties, 
and who ultimately fell because the Spaniards naturally got 
tired of any one doing anything well too long. ‘There are con- 
siderable difficulties, therefore, in the way of a profitable change 
of Ministry; and there are still greater obstacles to a pto- 
fitable revolution. Even the silliest Spaniard who surveys 
the fate of the American colonies of Spain must recoil before 
the dismal prospects of a Republic; and as to changing the 
Sovereign, how is the country to get a better one? The 
QueEEN is personally popular. She is reputed to be an ex- 
cellent and devoted mother ; she is of a kindly nature; she is 
far more highly educated than most Spanish women; and she 
is much more liberal and averse to despotic measures than the 
Kuve and the clique of the Court. It is true that there have 
been awkward passages in her history; but she is thought to 
be more sinned against than sinning, and Spaniards have 
much indulgence for the weaknesses of women. And if she 
is driven from her throne, who is to succeed her? Her 
successor must either be a foreigner—and this would 
awaken the undying hatred of all foreigners which burns in 
Spanish breasts—or else he must be a member of the Bourson 
family; and among those Boursons whom the pent of the 
Emperor NaPoLron would not exclude, the Queen holds a 
very respectable rank, 

The main topic of interest in Spain, however, is not at 

whether there shall be a change of Ministry or 4 

revolution, but whether the nation shall pay its debts. Un- 
questionably no Ministry would wish, or would dare, to 
propose to pay them, unless the necessity of doing so was 
proved beyond all shadow of doubt. Even men of what 
passes in Spain for the highest political eminence are 
furious against the cowardly policy of sinking to the 
degradation of being avowedly honest. One eminent man 
lately declared that he would cut off his right hand rather 
than settle with the foreigner; and another eminent man de- 
clared that he would go so far as to cut off half his body, 
provided his débris might have the satisfaction of continuing 
to repudiate. And the feeling has been so strong and ao 
general, that every exertion has been made to scrape on any- 
how without coming to a settlement with the national creditors ; 
and even now a settlement can scarcely be come to this year, 
and, when made, it will probably be made by a totally different 
set of Ministers, There can be little doubt, however, that it 
will come sooner or later, and when it does come Spain will 
be made to pay for the delay, The prime reason why money 
must be had is, that a very large sum has been taken 
from the national Savings Bank, and that the Government 
has only paid the depositors by a temporary loan, and it is 
necessary to convert this loan into 4 permanent one. If 
only the money could be raised in the country, there would 
be no need to succumb to the dictation of the arrogant 
foreigner; and great efforts have been made to raise it, 
Bonds secured on the national domains have been offered for. 
sale, but no one has been willing to take them except a few 
local creditors, who thought this an eligible ‘opportunity 
of paying themselves. The great capitalists, in fact, do they 
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generally saleable, and the recent heavy fall in all Spanish 
ities has naturally increased the desire to widen the area 
of purchasers. The opposition to a settleme:’, therefore, 
although apparently very vigorous, really loses ground. Even 
M. Sataverria, who, as Minister of. Finance, has so long 
refused every overture for a settlement, declares, now that he 
is no longer fettered by office, that he owns matters must be 
, and should have owned it while he was still Minis- 
ter, only he knew that if he ventured to propose so terrible, 
and wild, and altogether un-Spanish a thing as the payment of 
national liabilities, every one would immediately feel sure 
he was bribed, whereas his judicious.concealment of his real 
views on finance has enabled him to leave office still retaining 
whatever reputation for immaculate honesty Spain looks for 
in her public men. And it is satisfactory that Spain is 
vented from paying her debts, not by any pecuniary 
inability to pay them, but simply by a high and romantic 
feeling that she will not willingly let good Spanish money go 
into dirty foreign hands. Spain can very well afford to be 
prosaic and pay what she owes. Her revenues are constantly 
increasing, and have increased exactly fifty per cent. in the 
last fourteen years., The resources of the country, too, are 
beginning to be developed, and, the revenue will thus rise of 
itself without fresh taxes being imposed. The sale of the 
national domains has enabled the State to give such subven- 
tions as have ensured the construction of railways even over 
tracts so difficult and barren as those of the North and West of 
Spain; and before long the locomotive will run from Paris to 
Cadiz and Malaga, and place the extremest parts of the 
Peninsula in communication with France, Belgium, and 
Germany. The Spaniards have tried very hard to spoil their 
country altogether, but the luck has been against them, and 
fate seems inclined to coerce them into prosperity. 


Among other advantages which Spain offers to the monied 
public of Europe is that it has no foreign policy. It has no 
wish to take a place in the councils of great States. It keeps 
up, indeed, a respectable army, and there is nothing but con- 
jecture to decide whether this army would, if called on, be 
less or more inefficient than Spanish armies have shown 
themselves during the present century. There is also 
something like the beginning of a navy. But these warlike 

ents are not intended or calculated to give Spain 

weight in Europe. The nation is, in fact, not advanced 
enough to have a foreign policy. It is too nearly in the 
mental condition of the Chinese, who have no foreign policy 
because they despise all foreigners. It is only when nations, 
like Italy and Prussia, feel the stir of a new intellectual and 
itical life, and rise to new ambitions and hopes, that they 
Fecin to have a foreign policy. And Spain could scarcely, 
at present, aspire to take a prominent place in Europe 
without appearing as a satellite of the Emperor of the 
Frencu, and both pride and prudence teach Spaniards 
to recoil from this. There is probably only one great 
war in which Spain is prepared to take a part. The 
time may come when she will be called on to defend 
Cuba, end she hopes that if she shows resolution, and 
fights as the ally of England or France, or both, she 
will be able to defend it from the dreaded Americans, This, 
however, is a remote danger, and Spain thinks little of what 
happens in the outer world. Nor does Spain think of the 
spiritual affairs of the outer world more than she does of the 
temporal. Anything else than the form of Catholicism which 
Spain has adopted is something not so much untrue as foreign 
and outlandish. It is almost a misuse of language when we 
speak of the bigotry and intolerance of Spaniards. Their 
thoughts never run in the groove which makes it possible to 
compare and discuss the advantages and disadvantages of 
bigotry and intolerance. The form of religion that exists is 
Spanish, and that is enough, and the Spaniard no more 
minds being told that the Spanish religion is bigoted than 
we mind being told that the English Constitution is antique 
and complicated, We are not going to change it because fo- 
reigners urge their ignorant objections, and neither are the 
Spaniards going to change their national religion. But as 
there is no desire for a foreign policy in Spain, and no interest 
in religious questions, and no intellectual life, and as com- 
merce still exists only in its rudimentary forms, all Spanish 
matters seem to the visitor excessively parochial. So long as 
they may eat garlic and smoke cigarettes, while they brandish 
their knives and grind their teeth over their little vestry 
squabbles, the Spaniards have got the political life they care 
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for; and they would not get more or care for mare if 
went through another of those aimless massacres for the profit 


of an insolvent general which form the substance of Spanish 


revolutions. 


PARLIAMENTARY REFORM. 


ft - tactics of Mr. Barns, and of those supporters of Par- 
liamentary Reform who urged him to bring forward his 
Bill during the present Session, have been justified by the 
revival of a controversy which had previously languished. 
Mr. Lowe’s bold and powerful speech may perhaps, ultimatel 

and indirectly, serve the cause which he desired to defend, 
but for the present it has tended rather to provoke agitation 
than to consolidate the Party of resistance. The division on 
Mr. Barnes’s Bill showed that only a small fraction of the 
Liberal party could afford to declare an open hostility to all 
projects for readjusting electoral power. The ‘majority in the 
constituencies may perhaps agree with the majority of the 
House in deprecating the political preponderance of numbers; 
but a candidate depends on the united support of his own 
party, and the Liberal of borough elections are, with 
few exceptions, pledged to the 6/. franchise. As on many 
other occasions, Mr. Lowe has proved himself a powerful 
logician rather than a skilful diplomatist. In giving utterance 
to the unsettled convictions and vague sentiments of the 
House of Commons, he necessarily violated the prudent 
or timid reserve of his audience. There was more 
courage than adroitness in his acceptance of Mr. Giap- 
stone's challenge to prove the unfitness of the present 
non-electors for the suffrage. Those who hesitate to 
alter the present system ought rather to remain on the 
defensive, unless they can devise some concession which 
would be consistent with the principles of the Constitution. 
It would be inconvenient and rude to assert that every man 
who is not admitted into a Club, or invited to a dinner-table, 
is ineligible to the society from which he is_practically 
excluded. In many instances the inference would be indis- 
putably just, but it is better for all parties that deprivation 
of a privilege should not be aggravated by unnecessary dis- 
courtesy. ‘The real objection to overcrowding the constitu- 
tional banquet is that there is not sufficient room. The 
favoured guests have, according to a rough test, the strongest 
claim to precedence ; but their advantages become invidious 
if they are ostentatiously ascribed to superior merit. It is 
generally understood that the best workmen are more in- 
telligent, and probably more upright, than’ the average of 
petty tradesmen. en Mr. Lowe argues that highly paid 
artisans could afford to occupy 10/. houses, he suggests an 
unnecessary inquiry into their private tastes and habits. An 
operative who prefers a large consumption of beer, or any 
other mode of expenditure, to the payment of an increased 
rent, has a perfect right to dispose of his own property. If it 
were possible to attach a vote to the receipt of a certain rate 
of wages, the problem of enfranchising the true representatives 
of the working-classes would be approximately solved. 

One weak point in Mr. Lowe’s representative th has 
been exposed to just and effective criticism. ‘Although the 
principal business of a Parliament is to pass good laws and 
enforce sound policy, the distribution of power is important in 
itself as well as im its results. Even an insignificant share in 
the government of a great country produces a feeling of 
complacency and content which is no inconsiderable advan- 
tage. If Mr. Lowe’s doctrine were pushed to its extreme 
consequences, an oligarchy or a despotism might be defended 
on the ground of its possibly beneficent operation. English- 
men in general believe that Parliamentary government 
offers the best guarantee for good government; but even if 
they were convinced that in legislative and administrative 
respects France or Prussia is superior to England, they 
would not be in the smallest degree tempted to sacrifice their 
historical liberties. The right of political activity is as care- 
fully cherished as the security of pro’ and life. It is 
partly on account of the danger to freedom which would arise 
from the supremacy of the multitude that thoughtful politi- 
cians fear a promiscuous suffrage. There is a fraction of 
truth in the figurative proposition that it is desirable to 
widen, if possible, the base of the Constitution. On ‘im- 
portant occasions, and especially in the conduct of ioreign 
affairs, a Government which represents a Purliamentary 
majority may count on finding the constituencies at its 
back; and, as recent experience has shown, a democracy is 
capable, in a great crisis, of displaying extraordinary vigour. 
The more homely quality of respect for law and for the rights 
of individuals ap ins rather to limited constituencies, but 
the satisfaction which arises from the conscious possession of 
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a share in the decision of national questions is not to be left 
out of consideration in controversies on the doctrine of repre- 
sentation. 

Mr. Lowe’s defiance of popular commonplaces has induced 
Dr. Tempe, of Rugby, to propose one of those numerous 
schemes of Reform which illustrate the wide difference of 
opinion between patriotic projectors and the party which must 
carry a Reform Bill, if it is to be carried at all. Like many of 
his predecessors in the discussion, Dr. Tempe is shocked by the 
non-enfranchisement of the working-classes, while he strongly 


disapproves of the agitation for a mere reduction of the fran- | 


chise. For the purpose of clearing the ground, he recommends 
the abolition of about a hundred small boroughs, or an addition 
of 150 members to the present House of Commons. There 
will be a general concurrence of opinion against his proposal 
of an increase of members, and he is himself aware of the 
difficulty of effecting any considerable disfranchisement. As, 
however, it is allowable, in a calculation of imaginary results, 
to disregard friction, it may be assumed that 150 seats await 
the adjudication of the Parliamentary reformer. Dr. TempLe 
suggests the new and ingenious plan of awarding the vacancies 
to counties, without exclusion of the boroughs within their 
limits. The new constituencies are to consist of ratepayers, 
or perhaps of permanent occupiers of any dwelling, and prac- 
tically the elections in populous and manufacturing districts 
would be entirely controlled by the working-classes. An objec- 
tion might be raised on the ground of the increased power which 
would be conferred on the great landowners in other parts of 
the kingdom, but Dr. Tempe might fairly protest against 
minute criticism of a confessedly incomplete plan. It is a 
more serious defect in the project that the agitation by which 
alone it could prevail would, in practice, be directed to 
entirely different objects. The supporters of the present 
Constitution are influenced not by its inherent perfection so 
much as by the strength which it derives from actual exist- 
ence. It would not be difficult to devise amendments in the 
fubric, but the active Reformers are obstinately bent on altera- 
tions which are fatal to the original design. Even Lord 
RussELL, though he has ceased to be a zealous advocate of 
change, opposes, in a work recently published, all complicated 
measures for checking the downward course of democracy. 
Other political observers, while they approve of Dr. Temp.e’s 
object, and while they are not prepared to dispute the appro- 
priateness of his plan, find themselves compelled to deal, not 
with moderate philosophers, but with the serious assailants of 
the existing Constitution. 

Mr. Batnes’s Bill purported to satisfy the working-classes 
by the concession of a substantial instalment of their demands. 
In the late debate, it appeared that scarcely a single supporter 
of the measure was satistied with its provisions, and the ultra- 
Liberal writers in the press now generally agree in denouncing 
the Bill as insufficient. A Reform League of high pretensions 
has been established in London and other large towns, for the 
purpose of insisting on the exaction of pledges to Reform from all 
Liberal candidates at the general election. The leaders of the 
movement are not remarkable for ability or influence, and it 
is impossible to estimate the importance of meetings which are 
vaguely said to be crowded. ‘There has been a preliminary 
gathering in London, and a so-called Conference at Manchester, 
when the managers finally arranged that the League shouid 
pretend not to hold the opinions which were freely expressed 
by all the speakers, with the unanimous assent of the mem- 
bers. Mr. Beare, President or Chairman of the London 
Society, appealed to the willing credulity of the working- 
classes by the remarkable statement that a recipient of twenty- 
four shillings a week of wages pays a thousand times the pro- 
portion of indirect taxes which falls on the rich consumer. It 
would follow that if the operative is taxed on tea and sugar, 
on beer, on spirits, and tobacco, to the extent of a 
fourth of his earnings, the owner of four thousand a year 
contributes only one pound to the Customs and Excise. Mr. 
Lowe underrated the risk which might be apprehended from 
universal suffrage, if Mr. Beate truly represents the igno- 
rance which he assumed on the part of the hearers whom he 
flattered with a total absence of reserve. The argument which 
the same speaker derived from the establishment of the French 
Empire is sounder, if not more satisfactory. Mr. BEaLe 
concurs with many of his opponents if he believes that in 
England, as well as in France, universal suffrage would tend 
to promote absolute monarchy. It seems that all the leaders 

all their followers are devoted to universal suffrage, 
although they apprehend that their doctrines, if embodied 
in formal resolutions, would alarm and alienate some possible 


"allies. It is possible that, at some future time, unmixed de- 


but for some years to come the natural guardians of freedom 
may perhaps hold the multitude at bay. In the meantime, it 
is not pleasant to advance in a direction which evidently leads 
to a precipice. 


THE POPE AND THE MUPHTIS. 


eee III. quoting the Koran to the Arabs is one of 
those rich spectacles which, since the first rise ofthe star of 
the Napo.eons, the age has been permitted occasionally to enjoy. 
Napoteon I. in Egypt was scarcely a more edifying sight. 
History relates how, day after day, the four Muphtis of the 
four great sects of Cairo and the Ulemas of Gama-el-Azhar 
were wont to arrive at the French quarters, to converse upon 
religious topics with the t French captain of the last 
generation. ‘The inimitable founder of the Empire used, 
we are told, to “seek to inspire them with confidence” by 
“ discussing verses of the sacred book,” by “asking the 
“ meaning of the principal passages,” and by a “ his 
“ admiration ” for the Prophet. He even allowed the holy men 
to entertain hopes of his own ultimate conversion, and of the 
conversion of all his troops; and under his direction, or with 
his sanction, plans were made and exhibited of the possible 
mosque which might some day be called upon to hold the 
military proselytes from France. The reviver of the Empire 
has not yet found it expedient to carry his veneration for the 
Prophet to such lengths, but recent advices would seem to 
show that the quotations from the Koran have not been 
without effect. From time immemorial, holy men have 
been liable to gushes of sentiment, and in hailing the 
French Emvenror as the guardian of their religious liberties the 
Muphtis of Algeria have only themselves under the 
wegis which shelters the Pore himself. Nothing but genius 
could enable a mortal monarch to support the motley character 
of Protector of Christianity in Europe and of Mohammedanism 
on the shores of Africa. In some parts of the East the be- 
nighted natives have hitherto been less fortunate ; but there 
can scarcely be any reason why the master of so many legions, 
if he has a taste for chaperoning religions and their founders, 
should not protect as many creeds as he likes. VisHnu 
and Seva might do worse than apply for a share of the 
patronage that is to be had upon liberal terms by all idols 
who apply. There is no money about it. The gods of the 
valleys and the gods of the hills have all a chance, provided 
they have anything to offer in exchange; and if the priests 
of Mumso Jumspo happened to political influence, 
either in the French provinces or in a French colony, Napo- 
LEON III. would be content to be the saviour of the religious 
liberties of Mumpo Jumpo. The policy is as old as the 
days of ALEXANDER, whose cosmopolitan piety was of the 
true Napoleonic type. Greek, or at any rate Macedonian, 
orthodoxy was compatible with some latitude in the believer, 
but it is less easy to see how, in these more rigid times, one 
and the same Emperor can be at once the hope and refuge of 
the Catholic propaganda and of the missionary followers of 
Manomer. For the present, the Pore and the Muphtis are 
in the same box. The Pope at Rome and the Muphtis in 
Algeria gaze eagerly across the Mediterranean at other, 
longing to get their hands loose for purposes of mutual baptism 
and circumcision. But both acknowledge the protection of the 
same tutelary saint. He knows, by long and private practice, 
how to address both in the ive tones of piety to which 
they are accustomed. He receives the Pops’s benediction at 
Rome on his bended knees. He approaches the Muphtis in 
Algeria with texts out of the sale volume of the Caaba on 
his lips, urging them, if they value the utterances of Manomer, 
to obey the voice of destiny and France. All religions, says 
Gipson, were regarded in the days of the Roman Empire as 
equally useful by the statesman. Perhaps the true definition 
of religion in the nineteenth century may be said to be that 
holy feeling which takes different shapes in different parts of 
the world, but which ought to mankind to obey the 
Napoeons in all. 

The distinguished French writer to whom we owe the History 
of Civilization assigns to religion in the earlier centuries a 
somewhat dissimilar task. It has become, however, the mission 
of the French Empire to point out religion’s real path. Among 
all the exploits of the First Napoizon, there is none on which 
he plumed himself more, or which has called forth more 
applause from Imperial panegyrists, than the Concordat 
which re-established amicable relations between the Revolution 
and the Papacy. It would be idle to deny either the genius 
or the wisdom of the measure which once again put France 
and Religion upon bowing terms. But it is not difficult 
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from so praiseworthy a step. ‘The First Napoteon’s 
natural impulse was always to conciliate the ministers of 
religion. His later breach with the Pope was a misfortune 
which he was able te support, but it was no part of 
his policy, and was foreign to his original ideas. He was 
only too anxious to treat His Hoxiness upon the system 
which he had seen answer so admirably with the Ulemas of 
Gama-el-Azhar. He doubtless talked to the successor of the 
Apostles as brilliantly and as charmingly about the mysteries 
of our faith as he conversed with GorrHe and WIfLAND upon 
the proper characteristics of the drama. A starlight night 
led him to reflect aloud, amid his staff, upon the existence of 
a Gop; just as a starlight night has been known to strike 
sparks of theology from Lord Patmerston, amid the plaudits 
of a Scotch audience. He saw at a glance all the uses of 
religion, and was too practical a politician not to be a reso- 
lute believer. The Catholie Church has an equally deter- 
mined son in the present Emperor. It is not necessary to 
suppose that Napo.eon III. is a selfish man, who simply sees in 
Catholicism a means of strengthening his throne. It would 
be nearer the mark to say that he thinks Catholicism an 
excellent tonic both for France and Italy, and intends to ad- 
minister it accordingly to both. This is what constitutes the 
chief barrier between Italy and her chosen goal. The selfish- 
ness of a rival or the obstinacy of a theorist might in time be 
overcome, but it is more difficult to vanquish the importu- 
nate and unwearied zeal of an amateur physician. The Em- 
peror of the Frencu has taken it into his head to reconcile 
Vicror Emmanug. to the Church. Such persistent mediation 
is enough to drive the most Prodigal Son distracted. The 
blessings showered by Heaven on the peacemakers are not 
always poured upon them as largely by the disputants. The 
Muphtis of Algeria, forgetting the equally numerous texts of 
the Koran which inculcate the extermination of the Christians, 
seem disposed to acknowledge the Emperor’s good offices on 
behalf of the Moslem creed; but neither the Pore nor the 
King of Iraty thank him as warmly for all his well-meant 
attempts to protect and to further the interests of the Catholic 
religion. 


It may be no more than an idle rumour which imputes to 
the French Emperor the intention of calling at the Vatican 
upon his homeward journey from Algeria to France. He will 
find at Rome a Muphti of a somewhat superior sort. A few 
verses from the Christian Koran might doubtless set H1s Hor1- 
NEss straight, and convince him at once of the piety and the 
omnipotence of the French Empire. Such, at least, may be 
the theory on which any Imperial pilgrimage to Rome would 
rest; and the present Emperor, as well as his uncle, has 
some right to count upon the success of personal inter- 
views. The Muphtis, however, of the Catholic creed 
no longer display that generous confidence in their natural 
protector which they lavished on him freely fourteen years ago. 
The Church of Rome is too great and too self-confident a com- 
munity to be long satisfied with the patronage of a man whom 
she suspects. For some years, distrust of Napotzon III. has 
been a key to most of the policy of the Holy See. It is the 
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weakness of the Vatican that it invariably judges the politics | 
of Europe from some personal point of view like this. It. 


attributes to individuals whom it calculates the Church will 


certainly outlive many movements which are due in reality to | 


changes m human thought, as full of vitality even as the 
Church. The Papal distrust of France is probably one of the 


chief causes of the complication of the Roman question. It | 


is in vain that the Emperor assures Pio Nono that the French 
never will desert him. The Pore is almost as anxious not to 
become again a tool of the French as he is to preserve his 
temporal crown. Confident in the sanctity of his cause, and 
in the divinity that hedges the tiara, he believes that Heaven, 
in its own due time, must ultimately secure Rome to the suc- 
cessor of St. Peter. But he fears French influence at the 
Vatican as a shadow and blot upon the Church itself. The 
mission of M. pe Persiany to Rome has possibly succeeded in 
persuading the Pope that, as far as the possession of 
Rome is concerned, the interests of the French Empire 
and of the Papacy happen accidentally to coincide. But 
M. be Persicny must be a clever diplomatist if he has re- 
conciled Pro Nono to French patronage, or to French 
ideas. This weariness of a French protectorate is the one 
feeling common to Italy and the Pore. Vicror EmmManveL 
and Pio Nono, like the Algerian Muphtis, have to 
endure it; and perhaps they are not unlike the Muphtis in 
hoping that the necessity for it may soon be over. Nations 
and Churches are grateful for a defender, but they sooner or 
later tire of a patron. Hnnui at remaining for ever in the 
melancholy state of political minority and infancy is the one 
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thing which seems capable of bringing the Pore and Italy 
together. If, contrary to human expectation, they should be 
reconciled, it will not be through France, but on account of 
France. 


THE NEW TEST BILL. 


IR GEORGE GREY is characteristically unfortunate in 
his attempts to bring the question of clerical subscrip- 
tions under the consideration of Parliament. A more super- 
stitious age might have tried to trace something preternatural 
in the unwonted obstacles which have prevented him so 
repeatedly from bringing in his Bill to abolish the old 
tests. In fact, a devoted adherent of these tests might 
find a considerable similarity between the adventures of 
Sir George Grey, in his efforts to out Mr. Buxton’s 
designs against the Established Church, and those of Bataam 
the son of Beor, when he was engaged upon an analogous 
undertaking. Three times has the oracular Minister been 
arrested in full career by the voice, not indeed of a 
dumb brute, but of a silent member; and he seems to be as 
much discomfited by so portentous an interposition as the 
more ancient champion of Dissent was at the factious conduct 
of his ass. Three times has Sir George Grey given notice of 
his intention to bring in a Bill for altering the old subscrip- 
tions; twice some unknown opponent baffled him by suddenly 
moving that the House be counted; and the third time he 
was foiled by the chorus of inarticulate vociferation in which 
it pleased the House to conclude the debate on Thursday 
week. 

Only one point is wanting to complete the analogy ; and that 
is unfortunately a material point. Upon this matter, the various 
parties, though seldom agreed upon anything else, happen to 
be unanimous. BataaM, Bavak, and the Israelites have for 
once settled the matter amicably; so that the ass need not 
have interfered. Tle Report of the Royal Commission pre- 
sents an instance of agreement among hostile politicians which 
is both rare and creditable. Such agreements, however, must 
always be arrived at by the abandonment of opinions pre- 
viously sustained, either upon one side or upon both. To Mr. 
Buxton and his friends belongs on this oceasion the credit of that 
liberality. Though hostile to the principle of tests, they have 
accepted a test in every respect as efficacious as those against 
which the agitation was commenced. The only change which 
the new form makes is the omission of the super-emphatic 
words by which the divines of two centuries back imagined it 
was possible to bind those slippery consciences which elude 
the grasp of ordinary language. To those who are in- 
clined to construe the phraseology of a declaration of this 
kind strictly, the proposed test will be as embarrassing as 
that which it succeeds. To those who accommodate 'them- 
selves to unmanageable oaths by subtle interpretations, no 
formulas of the kind present any serious difficulty. The new 
test has the advantage of being shorter, simpler, and ex- 
pressed in more modern English than those which are to be 
abolished ; but it will not let in any one who is excluded 
now. Whether, under these circumstances, the proposal will 
elude the vigilance of the Dissenters who keep watch in the 
House of Commons lest anything should pass that may be of 
service to the Church, is very doubtful. The advantages. 
which are claimed for it will be, in their eyes, its greatest 


crime. If it will diminish scruple and doubtfulness in the 


minds of English Churchmen, it will make them all the more 
formidable to Dissenters. If it is likely to meet the most 
specious of the objections that can be advanced against the 
system of tests, it will, exactly to that extent, strengthen the 
barriers which now intervene between hungry N i 
and the good things of the Established Church. 

It cannot be seriously anticipated that this purely formal 
alteration will bring to an end the agitation which was com- 
menced against the system of tests by Dean Stantey and Mr. 
Buxton two years ago. The argument on both sides remains 
exactly where it was. The first part of the formula is as 
obnoxious as it ever was before to the charge of snaring a tender 
conscience by entangling it in a multiplicity of theological 
propositions. “I, A. B., do solemnly make the following de- 
“claration. I assent to the Thirty-nine Articles of Religion, 
“and to the Book of Common Prayer, and of Ordering 
“ Bishops, Priests, and Deacons. I believe the doctrine of the 
“ United Church of England and Ireland, as therein set forth, 
“to be agreeable to the Word of God.” Such a form 
distinctly binds any one who is scrupulous about setting his 
hand to declarations, to every doctrine contained in those 
formularies. It does not diminish in the least degree the 
difficulties which the objectors to the tests find in the formu- 
laries themselves. The alleged contradiction between the 
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Prayer-book and Articles—the ambiguities and bad grammar 
in the Articles themselves—the controverted statements in the 
Baptismal Service, and the Ordinal, and the Athanasian 
Creed—still remain to trip up the conscientious youths whose 
tender moral sense is now a favourite commonplace of con- 
troversy. On the other side, it is quite clear that, if tests are 
to be retained at all, a Church must either use existing 
formularies for the purpose or else make new ones. In the 
present condition of theological opinion, no one has the 
temerity to propose that a new religious formula should be 
devised. ‘The idea of a new Savoy Conference would fill the 
heart of the boldest statesman with terror. A meeting 
between the Archbishop of CanTerBury, Mr. SpurGeon, 
Brother Ianativs, Bishop Cotenso, Mr. Jowett, and Arch- 
deacon Denison, suggests an animated polemical scene 
which would hardly be brought to a termination with- 
out the aid of the police. But if no new formula can be 
constructed, there is no choice but to employ the old, whatever 
imperfections may be laid to their charge. The idea, suggested 
by Dean Sranvey of abolishing tests, and trusting for doc- 
trinal security to ecclesiastical lawsuits, is principally ob- 
jectionable from a financial point of view. It costs between 
two and three thousand pounds to eject a clergyman who has 
been guilty of incontinence, which is a kind of error not diffi- 
cult to define. What the cost would be of convicting him of 
the less palpable offence of heresy is a sum in simple propor- 
tion which ought to be performed before any legislation takes 
place upon the subject. It is plainly cheaper to keep out 
from the first those who are likely to become the sub- 
As a matter of fact, it 
will never come to a comparison between the effects of tests 
and those of litigation. A test of some kind there will always 
be; the only question is, whether it shall be arbitrary or 
legally defined. If the bishop is not allowed to impose a test 
at institution, where he is shackled by the fear of a writ of 
quare impedit, he will impose it at ordination instead, where 
he is absolutely free, The argument that tests only exclude 
the conscientious is a very old one ; but its original deficiency 
in point of relevancy has been in no way mended by age. 
Conscientious persons are the very people whom a test is 
meant to exclude. It undoubtedly will not keep out those 
who will take it insincerely. It is a misfortune that they 
should gain admittance; but a certain proportion of such 
persons will slip in under any system. Setting the black 
sheep aside, a test does roughly distinguish those who 
believe in a given set of doctrines from those who believe in a 
different set. If it be desirable that the clergymen of the 
Church of England should believe its doctrines, a test is the 
cheapest way of attaining that result. If such a condition is 
not desirable, it would be better to avoid scandal by having 
no doctrines at all. , 


The proposal to simplify the tests, which Sir Grorcr Grey 
has made so many unavailing attempts to bring before the 
House of Commons, has been submitted to Convocation, 
where the press of business is not quite so great, and where 
the plague of counts-out is unknown. The discussion was 
not an animated one, for the Assembly had been told before- 
hand what they were to vote, and also knew that nothing 
would come of it if they voted anything else. Under these 
circumstances, the duty they discharged was of the simplest 
possible kind. It might be described as Parliament for 
Beginners, or an Easy Lesson in Legislation. Simple, how- 
ever, as the proceeding was, and minute as was the amount of 
authority with which they were entrusted, it appears to have 
given them and their admirers out-of-doors as much pleasure 
as a little boy derives from his first copper-cap gun. It is 
almost inconceivable, but it is nevertheless quite true, that one 
of the ecclesiastical organs has been celebrating quite a jubilee 
over the enormous advance in Church progress, embodied in 
the fact that the Convocation have been allowed to have the 
honour of passing, without alteration of any kind, a Canon 
drawn up for them under the authority of the Government. 
No one can say that Church progress is not cheap. Sir 
Georce Grey is not fond of violent or startling measures of 
any kind; but he will probably not object to supply as many 
Church triumphs of this kind as may be desired. Nobis 
obsequii gloria was the reply of the Danish nobility when the 
Kina informed them that for the future the Diet was to 
such laws, and only such laws, as he should send down 
to them. But atter this chivalrous exercise of loyalty, 


every breath of organized opinion, a debating society com- 
posed of weH-known men might, by prudence and moderation, 
make for itself no mean positidn in the State. Backed by the 
clergy, and by a section of the laity, whose opinions it would 
in some measure both represent and sway, it might ensure that 
its wishes should be attended to with respect upon any point 
not directly at variance with the general feeling of the people. 
But it will sacrifice this position, to which public respect is 
essential, if it gives way to the idle vanity of strutting in the 
plumes of a power which everyone knows it can never really 
possess. 


BELLIGERENT RIGHTS. 


pss answers given in either House of Parliament to the 
inquiries of Lord Hoveuton and Mr. Wurre included 
an unusually clear explanation of the circumstances under 
which the Confederates were recognised as belligerents. The 
Government and people of the United States have never been 
able to understand the inconsistency of a stringent exercise of 
the extreme rights of war with their assumption that peace 
was disturbed only by a transient insurrection. They pro- 
claimed a blockade which has been since enforced by the 
capture and condemnation of many neutral vessels, and yet 
they have incessantly reproached foreign Powers for submitting 
to their pretensions as incidental to lawful war. The Federal 
partisans in England have been eager to confess the imaginary 
sins of their own Government, and to confirm the more 
excusable error of the Americans; but it may be hoped that 
Lord Patmerston and Lord Russeit will have finally suc- 
ceeded in silencing an irrational and dangerous clamour. At 
the beginning of the war, the Federal Government hesitated as 
to the mode of dealing with the Southern ports which were 
then in possession of the Confederates. Congress passed an 
Act by which the Presipent was authorized to close the ports 
of the Union, or to levy Customs’ duties on board ships which 
were to be stationed off the various harbours; but it is 
doubtful whether a Government can exercise jurisdiction over 
territory which is no longer in its own possession, and the 
project of collecting the duties at sea was at the same time 
nugatory and absurd. It might be reasonably argued that a 
Government which levies duties undertakes to protect the 
importer, and at least to secure him against further exactions 
of a similar character. It was also obvious that no trader 
would approach the Customs’ cruiser, if he could evade 
its vigilance ; and if the interruption of commerce had been 
merely a matter of police, foreign merchant ships would have 
been exempt from molestation beyond a distance of three 
miles from shore, which would have corresponded with the 
range of the Confederate batteries. According to the confused 
theory which seems to have satisfied Congress, foreign traders 
would have been prevented from communicating with the 
shore, although they had paid the legal toll for admission. 
The absurdity of the legislative experiment was excused by 
the novelty of the circumstances, and by the natural ignorance 
which prevailed on all the relations of belligerents and neutrals. 
Mr. Livooxn and his Ministers Had the good sense to perceive 
that Congress had blundered, and they never attempted to 
apply the provisions of the Act. It was, for many reasons, 
more convenient to declare a blockade, which subjected 
neutrals to the risk of capture and condemnation. The 
Americans had always been strenuous in their denial of the 
right of visitation in time of peace, and, in electing to act as 
belligerents, they necessarily admitted the otherwise undoubted 
fact that they were engaged in war. Their apologists in 
England have, like Mr. Sewarp and Mr. Sumner, dwelt on the 
irrelevant statement that all the ports of the Confederate 
territory were closed to regular commerce; but even if the 
blockade itself had not necessitated the recognition of a state 
of war, it is impossible to distinguish between armies and 
fleets in deciding a question of war or peace. The Federal 
Government, as soon as it treated an insurgent as a prisoner 
of war, furnished an additional justification of the recognition 
of belligerent rights. 

From first to last, the English Government was passive, 
except in the discharge of a formal duty, and the commercial 
community silently acquiesced in the establishment of rights 
which are inevitably vexatious. The Americans have 
persuaded themselves, in their own case, that commerce with a 
country engaged in war is conducted in derogation of the 
rights of the hostile belligerent. More dispassionate reasoners 


the Danish nobility came to a speedy end as a political will perceive that trade is the rule, and that blockade and 


power. 


Convocation is missing its true function by aping ‘capture are exceptions which ought to be closely and vigi- 


legislative powers, which in their true sense can never be lantly limited. Before the blockade was established, it was 
conceded to it. It has been derisively called a debating | perfectly lawful to trade with Charleston or Wilmington, and 


society ; but, with a House of Commons sensitive as ours is to | the same right continued through the war, thgugh it was 
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subject to a risk of capture. As soon as the war is definitively 
terminated, the American Government will probably raise the 
blockade, and announce the re-establishment of ordinary com- 
mercial relations. With the claim to exercise belligerent 
rights the recognition of the Confederacy will cease of itself, 
and it matters little whether the altered state of affairs is 
announced by any proclamation or Order in Council. In the 
turbulent countries which are watered by the river Plata 
blockades and war are things of frequent occurrence, and the 
Ministers of foreign Powers are obliged to report to their 
respective Governments the consequent interruptions of com- 
merce. As soon as a hasty peace has terminated a petty 
war, the restrictions are removed, and peace is taken 
for granted until it is interrupted by another quarrel. 
The great civil war in the North required more careful 
consideration, but the rules which determined the conduct 
of neutral Governments were not less applicable. Blockade 
and right of search imply a state of war, and it is impossible 
to imagine a one-sided contest. 


One of Mr. Lincoty’s latest acts was an injudicious attempt 
to force the maritime Powers into a withdrawal of their 
recognition of belligerency. The American Government an- 
nounced that foreign ships of war would be subjected in the 
ports of the Union to the same restrictions which are necessa- 
rily imposed on the cruisers of belligerents. The object of the 
plan was to assert, by an indirect practical method, that the war 
was at an end, although it was then actually proceeding on 
land, while the Government of the United States, by capture 
and blockade, assumed its continued existence at #s. The 
English regulations for the treatment of vessels of war have 
been’ lately relaxed, though the concession will probably 
give offence to the Northern Americans, as it is necessarily 
extended to both belligerents. If Mr. Lixcoin’s proclama- 
tion is enforced before the regular termination of the war, 
English ships of war will probably avoid collision or dis- 
courteous treatment by abstaining from any visit to Federal 
ports. ‘The Americans will have the cheap satisfaction of 
avowing their indifference to the less palatable rules of inter- 
national law, nor will their erroneous impressions be corrected 
until, in the course of events, they once more find themselves in 
the position of defending and enlarging neutral rights of their 
own. During the great French war, almost all Englishmen 
learned to consider neutral pretensions as infringements of 
the privileges of a nation which was destined to take part in 
every quarrel. A contest of four years furnishes a less plausible 
excuse for a renewal of the same delusion. : 


It is difficult to understand why the American Government 
should hesitate to comply with the easy conditions which 
foreign Powers are compelled to impose. Unless Galveston 
temporarily forms an exception, every port in the Union now 
acknowledges the supremacy of the Federal arms. The 
blockading squadrons are probably withdrawn in fact, and no 
inconvenience could arise from a formal abolition of their 
functions. It is not worth while to keep up a pretence of war 
for the purpose of securing to the Northern traders a monopoly 
of the export of cotton and¢of the supply of articles of con- 
sumption ; for the tariff is high enough to gratify any moderate 
Protectionist, and the manufacturers of New England and 
Pennsylvania will use their utmost efforts to maintain the 
existing inequalities and anomalies. It is, however, for the 
American Government to decide whether the partial resistance 
which may perhaps still represent wide-spread disaffection 

uires the application of warlike remedies. It may be 
thought expedient to prevent any scattered bodies of mal- 
contents from receiving supplies of arms; and if Texas still 
holds out, there is an actual contest, although it can appa- 
rently lead only to one result. As Lord Russewu fully 
explained, the President of the Unitep States has in his 
own hands the means of solving the controversy with 
neutral Powers. As soon as his own Government 
ceases to have an enemy, the neutrals, or those who 
side with neither party, will no longer have an oppor- 
tunity of displaying their impartiality. The commerce of 
the world, or of the Atlantic, will obtain a perceptible 
relief in the exemption from even a remote chance of 
visitation and capture. It was fortunate for all parties that 
the Federal fleets were fully employed in blockading the 
Southern harbours, and that, consequently, traders were 
seldom subjected to vexatious interference on the open sea. 
The Admiralty Courts of the United States have been 
troubled with few of the difficult questions which former] 
arose between captors and owners of ships or goods whi 
were alleged to be hostile property. The prizes which have 
been made have, with few exceptions, been engaged in 


attempts to break the blockade, and in the majority of cases 
the intention has not been seriously disputed. Nevertheless, 
it is better that the exceptional state of affairs should be 
replaced by the ordinary condition of peace. The United 
States will find their advantage in depriving of its legitimate 
character any stray cruiser which may yet venture to hoist 
the Confederate flag. If they delay the proclamation of peace, 
they can have no right to pans that England or France 
adopts the Federal solution of an American controversy. 


THE UNION CHARGEABILITY BILL. 


AS the House of Commons is absolutely without any other 
useful employment to keep it from mischief, it is pro- 
bable that the Union Chargeability Bill will pass through that 
Assembly, in spite of the strenuous efforts of the minority. 
If the end of the Session was rather nearer, its fate might be 
doubtful. But it is now pretty well known that the aged 
Pre Minister is in no hurry to meet a new Parliament ; 
and though his colleagues, knowing the value of his name, are 
pardonably anxious to hasten a dissolution, they can hardly, 
withouta breach of delicacy, enforce upon him the considerations 
which are naturally uppermost in their own minds. ‘The Bill 
has therefore two long months before it, and even the despairing 
fluency of the country gentlemen will hardly be equal to the 
task of preventing its passage through its few remaining stages 
during that time. But its dangers are not over yet. It has 
still to run the gauntlet through a House wholly composed of 
country gentlemen, and the discussion it has undergone in 


the House of Commons will not increase its chances with a more - 


hostile audience. If any mischance should happen to the Bill, 
the blame will be chiefly due to the blunders of the Minister 
under whose charge it has been. It is perfectly true that the 
opposition of the squires has been violent and unreasonable. 
But that opposition was one of the inherent difficulties of the 
case. The first operation of the measure will be to take 
money out of the pockets of the inhabitants of the country, 
and put it into those of the inhabitants of the towns. This 
effect will, it is true, be accompanied by many great advan- 
tages to the poor. But to the owners of agricultural land it 
will simply be a loss of income. Nor is this the worst. A 
loss of income is bearable, if nobody else gets it. But 
a loss of income which is handed over to another is 
very hard to tolerate; and if that other be the loser’s 
hereditary enemy and rival, a patient endurance of such 
a transfer passes the bounds of human fortitude. To under- 
stand the tenacious opposition of the squires it is necessary to 
look at the relations between town and country from the 
squire’s point of view. In his belief, the financial legislation 
of the last twenty years has been guided with the single aim 
of impoverishing the man who lives by agriculture, and en- 
riching the man who lives by handicraft-or trade. All the 
steps, he thinks, have been in one direction. Everything has 
been done for towns—nothing, or worse than nothing, for 
him. This measure does not come to him, therefore, on its 
own merits. It is the crown of a long series of 
grievances. It is bad enough to have seen, in past 
years, the financial system of the country so arranged as 
to relieve the townsman’s trade by increasing the burden 
of the Income-tax. But to see the rates of the townsman 
directly and deliberately transferred to his shoulders is more 
than his equanimity can bear. The unusual irritation with 
which this Bill has been received is therefore not only 
easy to explain, but should have been easy to foresee. The 
chief aim of a Minister whose duty it was to carry the Bill 
should have been to soothe the inevitable soreness to the 
utmost possible extent. 

Emollients, however, do not occupy a prominent place in 
Mr. Vituiers’ pharmacy. A liberal application of cantharides 
is his panacea for every kind of patient. He approached the 
already angry and chafing squires much in the spirit in which 
a picador approaches a bull. So long as he did not get tossed 
himself, nothing seemed to be so near his heart as to irritate 
them into an ungovernable fury. He planted his irritating 
little imputations with wonderful skill in all their tenderest parts, 
and judiciously flourished the red rag of centralization before 
their eyes whenever there seemed to be any danger that they 
were becoming too calm. What amount of personal gratifica- 
tion he may have derived from this exercise of skiil it is 
impossible to say. But he has given his opponents an 
ample motive, and an excuse not wholly untenable, for 
protracting the discussion indefinitely. To make matters 
worse still, his rating inuendoes against the landowners 
were founded upon very doubtful facts. That many land- 
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owners have been disgracefully careless of the cottage accom- 
modation of the labourers on their estates is unquestionable ; 


_ and it is probable that their selfishness has been stimulated 

by that chance of decreasing the rates which is given by the — 
system of parochial rating. But the fault has been more that | 
of a past generation than of the present; and, be the existing © 


race of squires ever so guilty, the moment when they are 
asked to assume a heavy additional taxation is not the 
fittest moment for reminding them of their shortcomings. 
In any case, if a bill of indictment had to be drawn 
against those who were to be subjected to the new rates—if, 
like sheep, they were to be fleeced and branded at the same 


time—it would have been wise to use none but very un- | 
equivocal facts as instruments for the operation. To judge | 
by the speeches of Mr. Hentry and Mr. Peacocke, to which | 


no reply was given, the statistics and the reports upon which 
the Presipent of the Poor-Law Boarp relied appear to have 
far exceeded the usual measure of official imagination. It is 
never safe for debaters to rely on the unsupported authority of 
a single Commissioner. The single Commissioner generally goes 
down with the official theory of his department in his pocket; 


of Poor-law management would sink into very subordinate 
importance. But it is only by gradual steps that an oppression 
which has lasted so long can be removed. 


THE ENGLISH POOR. 


OX of the great books that might be written would contain 
an estimate of the condition, the hopes, and the dangers of 
the poor of Europe. Any one who moves much about En 

and the Continent finds at every turning thoughts suggested to 
him that he cannot pursue for want of leisure, and still more for 
want of knowledge. To get at the facts is a matter of the utmost 
difficulty, and to appreciate them when arrived at is a task which 
it would require = practical and speculative power to dis- 
charge adequately. The traveller sees that everywhere there seem 
to be some advantages and some disadvantages. In some respects, 
the poor of the particular country through which he is passing 
appear to be fortunate, in others to be unfortunate. But to strike 
the balance is as hard as to discover the causes of this relative 
superiority or inferiority. To take, as an instance, what seems a 


comparatively simple issue—the question whether the ownership 
| of land is an advantage to the poor involves us in a thousand 
| embarrassing subtleties both of fact and thought. The poor man 


and woe to the facts of the case, if they are not conformable. who owns land gains, or is likely to gain, in independence of 


To these general qualifications the particular Commissioner 
whose report Mr. Vittirrs employed for poking up the squires 
added a taste for fine writing, and an anxiety to parade 
an acquaintance with polite literature. The misstatements 
detected in this one Report naturally threw doubt over the 
rest of Mr. Vixviers’s assertions. Such blunders gave a 


| calculations and driving bargains of a pettiness below the pettiness 
| of the most petty trading, he is apt to be oppressed by harassi 


cares, his home may be disturbed by the internecine jealousies of 


_ brothers, and he is not improbably overpowered by a responsibility 


_ character, in respect for himself and his family, and in the ease 
and sweetness of his toil. On the other hand, he is likely to 


me avaricious, mean, and cunning; for he is for ever making 


speciousness to the demand for further inquiry which would | beyond the grasp of his feeble untutored intellect. On such 


have been wholly wanting if the Minister had sifted his facts 
with greater care. The strong majority of urban representa- 
tives in the House of Commons has thus far driven the Bill 
through, in spite of any errors. But the House of Lords, 
where there is no such majority, will have a fair excuse 


‘for postponing the measure until a new and more energetic 


Parliament shall have investigated the facts upon which so 
much doubt has been thrown. Should they do so, it is to 
be hoped that, when next the Bill is presented to Parliament, 
it will be advocated in a less combative style than it has been 
by Mr. Vituiers. 


It is not that the Bill itself will be any great gain. The 
temptation to pull down cottages is not a mere question of 
rates. Of all kinds of property, cottage property is the most 
disagreeable to a landlord. It requires incessant repair; the 
interest it yields is scanty; and even that little is hard 
to get at without a pitilessness of management from which 
landowners, as a class, shrink. So far, therefore, as 
inclination overcomes the sense of duty in the minds of the 
landowning class, it will continue to do so after the passage 
of the Bill almost as much as before it. The great ad- 
vantage of the measure is, that it is another breach in the 
odious Law of Settlement. Nothing but long usage could 
have reconciled the conscience of the country to the con- 
tinuance of a law so barbarous; but usage is a strong 
power, and systems that are defended by it can only be un- 
dermined gradually. ‘The interests which uphold it are 
much more powerful than the vexed landowners who are 
resisting the present Bill. The division on Thursday night 
showed how hard it is to induce even those who protessedly 
denounce it to venture on voting against it. Free trade in labour 
is dreaded, not by the country, but by the large towns. As long 
as a man’s prospects are tolerably good, he may be content, if left 
to himself, to labour in an agricultural district; but the first 
impulse of a man who is thrown out of employment, and does 
not see any likelihood of regaining it, is to make his way 
to a large town. The riches of the town, which make it well 
able to bear the burden of poor-rates, also attract to it the 
peor who are to consume them. The town has the full 
advantage of this tendency. The ever-flowing immigration 
from the country keeps the rate of wages down, which is apt to 
rise in places where rich people congregate, and where, conse- 
quently, the extreme thrift of a country iarmer is not practised. 
Probably the combinations among labouring men, which now 
offer so serious an obstacle to the free employment of capital, 
would not be so formidable if the Law of Settlement did not 
interfere with the healthy circulation of labour. But the 
immediate result of an abolition of the law of removal would 
be a Jarge influx of labourers from poor districts to rich, and 
a large consequent increase of poor-rates in the latter. The 
towns of Lancashire dread the Irish; London dreads the 
country generally ; and, therefore, in spite of the denunciations 
which agitators level at the tyranny of landowners, it is the 
great towns that combine to rivet upon the necks of the poor 


_ the heaviest of all the burdens that have ever been laid upon 


them. If this yoke could be broken, questions as to the area 


| points a man who would meditate and inquire with a minute and 


_ anxious laboriousness, and who could see the whole subject 
| amongst the infinite meee Ng its _— might do a considerable 
| service to the modern world. Of all forms of philanthropy, that 
| of giving thought to the general questions which affect the poor 
| is, perhaps, the most needed now. The active people are apt to 
assume a little too hastily that they alone do good. They are all 
for societies, visiting districts, tracts, soup, reading-rooms, hospi- 
tals, new churches, and so on. All these are excellent things in 
their way, and deserve to be encouraged. But a passive philan- 
thropy, @ philanthropy that would give patient reflection and 
unprejudiced honest inquiry as a gift to the poor, would offer 
a cup of cold water that is very much needed. And useful 
as this would be in Europe generally, it would be more useful in 
England than elsewhere, for in land there is more than any- 
where else the intellectual life which can appreciate general. 
reasoning and apply it widely, and the political life which can 
remove the obstacles which stand in the way of social chan 

The English poor vary so much among themselves, the North of 
England is so different from the South, the inhabitants of the towns 
are so unlike the inhabitants of rural districts, that any general 
propositions about the English poor are sure to be untrue wher 
applied too widely. But, pony | with the latitude which the 
sui,ject forces on us, we may say that the distinguishing mark of © 
the English poor is that their condition is arranged on the basis of 
having superiors to take careof them. In this sense more than any 
other, England is an aristocratic country. The dependence of the 
middle classes on the nobility is, comparatively speaking, very 
superficial. It is honourable to be connected with a noble family, 
it is convenient to have a nobleman to take the chair at public 
meetings, it is advan us that certain persons should have an 
indisputable right to walk out of and into rooms before other persons. 
But all this is on the outside of life. The true life, the intellectua! 
life, the spiritual life, the social life of a professional man is quite 
independent of it, unless he happens personally to be cursed with a 
wish to know great people. Not so with the poor. They have an 
aristocracy over them which it is supposed Heaven intended to 
guide them, to care for them, and to own them, The owner of 
the land, the clergyman, all benevolent laymen, and most laymen 
whether benevolent or not, are an aristocracy set over the poor. It 
is the duty of this aristocracy to be kind, charitable, vigilant, 
and +m agen It is the duty of the poor to be obedient, 
industrious, humble, and contented. Either party may fall short 
of the ideal; but the ideal exists for each, and the persuasion is 
deeply seated in the mind of all English people of the up 
classes that this relation of the poor and the rch was designed 4 
Providence, and is a thing so unquestionably right and good that 
any other relation must be wrong and presumptuous, even if it is 
possible. Other people may try to Dba Samp poor must be con- 
tent with the station in which God has leased to place them, 
The whole Catechism, so far as itis moral ond not religious, seems 
based on the wish to drive into the poor this peculiar theory of 
their existence. And almost all modern literature, and especially 
all that portion of modern literature which attempts to inculcate 
the duties of respectable readers through the medium of fiction, 
repeats and dilates on this theory in every aspect, Poor people 
supply in novels, and we will hope in life, a great portion of 
the machinery by which the rich people go to heaven. The 
form the subject of the interesting and improving conversations 
between the curates and the young ladies. By visiting the poor, 
by using their crowded houses, and their dirty children, and their 
complicated illnesses as rtunities, well-to-do Christians grow 


in grace, With a large yettion of the life of the poor, indeed, their 
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benefactors and rulers do not attempt to interfere, for interference 
would be impossible. The poor man must labour at what the 
farmer sets him to do, and must take the wages he can_ get. 
The cottage he lives in can be no better than the best available 
cottage within his means. His wife cannot be much superior to 
himself. All this is inevitable; but what is not inevitable is 
that the poor man should not understand and fulfil the duties 
which the rich people explain to and exact from him. He can 
learn to touch his hat, | to church, and to avoid drinking 
the nasty stuff too often, alas! called by the desecrated name of 
beer, and he can save up enough ar his funeral, and 

evhaps to keep him out of a workhouse. He can, in short, learn 
fis duties and accept the theory of his position from the rich, and 
this the rich are sure is all he really needs. 

In —— of this theory, so far as they can conceive it wants 
support, English gentlemen may advance, with great show and much 
substance of justice, three main arguments. In the first place, 
they may contend that the poor of England are on the whole 
happy; in the second place, they may contend that no other poor 
in old countries are happier; and in the last place, they may 
contend that what is bad in the lot of the Finglish poor is 
unavoidable. The English poor, to begin with, are by no means, 
itmay be said, to be pitied. They have plenty of healthy out-of- 
doors work, and a good deal, if not quite enough, to eat. They 
cee, diseuss, and in afew exceptional instances share in, the sports 


* of the rich. They have a parish church to go to, and a parish 


clergyman to preach to them, and to live amongst them, and visit 
them. The ladies of the families about are always kind, and 
sometimes really attentive to them. There are very few parishes 
where an honest poor man wn by accident out of work, and 
burdened sith a large family, cannot be tolerably sure of a shilling 
or two and some broken victuals, if he makes his case known pro- 
perly at the big house near him. And the English poor have been 
the instruments through which splendid results have been attained. 
The English poor have tilled the soil until many parts of England 
are like a garden; and the English poor have been led by English 
gentlemen to die and to conquer in battle in every part of the 
world on land and sea. They have the satisfaction of belonging 
to an heroic country, and of having furnished the staple of 
their country’s heroism. Nor, it may be contended by English 
optimists, are any poor better off. The French peasant is in eve 
way lower, more brutal, more ignorant, more oppressed wit 
care, less certainly provided for in cases of distress. The poor 
— may be more temperate, more independent, with more 
f-respect; but then he is apt to be a listless, useless being, and 

for want of owe r direction achieves none of the results towards 
which the English poor man is judiciously impelled. He is also 
apt to be very bigoted, whereas the harshest critic must allow that 
the ordinary Unglish labourer is as free from bigotry as any 
being under the sun. And the fulfilment of the duties assigned to 
the English poor man brings with it its own appropriate pleasures. 
A decent, modest, sober, respectable, church-going, hat-touching 
labourer with perhaps ten or twelve shillings a week, is a remark- 
able character in his humble way, and legitimately feels himself to 
beso. Further, if the position of the poor is not all that could quite 
be desired, there is said'to be no help for it. The wages that he 
earns are determined in the proper philosophical way, by supply and 
demand. There are a great man r people, and their number 
brings the rate of wages down. half of them emigrated, those 
that remained could ask higher wages, and, if they could get them, 
would enjoy themselves more, and feel more independent. But 
then, if wages rose much more, farmers say—and they must know 
best—that they could not grow crops to pay them. So the 
labourers that stayed behind would not be much better off, and so 
the thing goes round in a circle, and the poor seem fated to remain as 
they are. Besides, the whole framework of the British Consti- 
tution rests on the subordination of classes, and on the numbers of 
the os class not being inconveniently large, just as the 
ae ility of refined le sitting through a service on a summer 

unday afternoon de on there not being too many attendants 
on Divine worship who bring with them the peculiar smell of hot 
agriculturists. To alter the condition of the poor would therefore 
be to tamper with the British Constitution ; and this is, on the face 
of it, absurd. 

But just as in spring-time a man who walks through the 
flowery fields, and by sweet budding hedges, and under trees 
putting forth their big leaves like unfledged birds, feels every now 
and then a ngeimgee | steal over him, and a whisper thrill through 
as from nature, so some minds, when 

ey survey appiness of the English poor, cannot divest 
themselves of a feeling that there is comeenine imperfect in 
it, or of a hope that this imperfection is not a part of the im- 
mutable decrees of the Almighty. To minds d with such 
thoughts, many strange doubts arise. It does not appear to them 
that the English theory of the position of the poor man is quite 
as favourable to the poor as to the rich. They do not quite see 
why the whole duty of any human being should lie in being 
submissive and respectful to other human beings, Nor can they 
satisfy themselves with the suggestion that the theory should be 
applied more and more intensely—that the rich should continually 
do more for the poor, teach them more assiduously, guide them, 
and relieve them more unsparingly. This seems rather like ithe 


notion of those admirers of the temporal power of the Pope who 
< that if an allowance of thirty priests to the square mile 
not make an eeclesiastical Government a good Government, 


the only thing wanted is to put on forty instead of thirty. Unless” 


the preliminary question is settled, and we are sure that the 
lot of the English poor is predestined for ever, and that the only 
thing to do is to teach them to bear it meekly, we may ibly 
have to work in a new direetion. It may be contended that this 
lot is capable of indefinite amelioration, and that the cultivation 
of the submissive virtues beyond a certain point is by no means 
the way to ameliorate it. The man who thinks that the poor man 
is in his right position, or that this position ought to be improved 
only by the more intense application of the existing theory, is 
the true English Conservative. The man who thinks that the 
position of the poor man is lamentable, but still remediable more 
or less, and that the remedy lies above all things in establishing 
another theory of his position, is the true English Liberal. All 
other differences that divide the minds of Englishmen in these 
days are as nothing when com to this difference. Let it be 
fairly owned that there is much to be said on both sides, and that 
the balance of public opinion is on the side of the Conservatives. 
They have only to follow up national traditions, and to appeal to 
old national sentiments, while the Liberals have to try all kinds of 
tentative problematic visionary schemes, to propose extension of the 
suffrage, popular education, subdivision of land, the division of 
Church and State, and other things to which there are so many 
excellent and palpable objections. Any reflecting Liberal would 
own that he considered all these things as only a means to an end 
—the elevation of the mass. Unless the extension of the fran- 
chise might possibly contribute to this end by infusing into the 

oor some spark of political life, and of the virtues, moral and 
intellectual, which political life brings with it, why should any 
one, except a small attorney or a publican, take the trouble to 
advocate it; and if the Liberal looks on the elevation of the poor 
as the sole or the chief motive of political change, how is he to 
be sure, and still more how is he to prove, that any particular 
change—such as that of the extension of the suffrage—will con- 
tribute to the attainment of what he desires? The Liberal is 
obliged to work on possessed by a vague though overpowering 
sentiment, striving towards an end which it is impossible to state 


precisely, stumbling among means of action of which he can — 


scarcely see the drift or calculate the power, and with little but an 
indefinable hope to cheer him, and a sense of the extreme imper- 
fection of what exists to stimulate him. No wonder that Conser- 
yatism is very strong, and that modern Englishmen love, as they 
express it, to “ in the ancient paths.” 


CAN YOU CONDEMN HER? 


E believe that the public at large are little aware of the 
terrible things which will happen if the evidence at the 
approaching trial should confirm the confession of Miss Constance 
ent, and if that young lady should be convicted of the murder of 
her brother. It is manifest, from a multitude of signs, that a 
certain small but energetic portion of the manhood of this 
— does not mean to stand anything so shocking and painful. 
ly a score of pens have plunged into the most acrimonious 

but chivalrous ink, and protested in ing words against such an 
enormity, such an outrage to all manly feeling, as Miss Kent’s 
conviction of murder would involve. at, in such an event, will 
become of the wretched Mr. Wagner and the misguided Miss Gream, 
is more than can be predicted at this distance of time. It is clear 
that, in the eyes of many, two such offensive persons are not entitled 
to the least pity—we had almost said, the least justice. What 
is found to fe so revolting about them is the peculiar callousness 
and unconsciousness of the enormity of their crime which they 
display. They evidently have not a notion of the detestable 
character in which they appear before one portion of the public. 
On Mr. Wagner, as an odious male creature, it is hardly worth 
while to bestow a thought, or to maintain a tone of average de- 
cency when speaking of his proceedings. He has manifestly 
scarcely a spark of manly ped sean feeling left, or he would never 
have considered that a confession of fratricide by a tender girl of 
sixteen required him to act the brutal part he hasdone. He isa 
priest and a Puseyite, and recommends fasting and confession, 
with a host of other horrid un-English practices, and what can he 
know about the thoughts and feelings of gentle British maidens? 
How does he know whether it is usual or not with them to 
murder their little brothers, or tell lies and say they murdered 
them when they did not? How should he know? To know 
these things, we take it, requires a very different calibre of mind 
from his. And this lady who styles herself the “ Superior,” is 
she much better? Probably she is old, doubtless she has long ago 
forgotten “ the indistinguishable throng” of hopes and fears and 
tender thoughts which visit the bosoms of her young and un- 
fortunate sisters. Deluded by some obsolete prejudices connected 
with the Decalogue, she has not hesitated to drag into the glare 
of publicity, and before the rough and ready justice of an 
English jury, a sweet young thing barely one-and-twenty. 
She little knows the divine wrath which such conduct kindles 
in the bosoms of frank and generous young Englishmen. Is 
it to be endured that an ancient female, full of old-fashioned 
ideas about murder, should denounce and crush—yes, crush—a 
mere girl for cutting a boy’s throat and then putting his body out 
of sight down a nameless locality? Where else was she to put 
it? But it 1s of no use attempting to argue with two such 
culprits. Only let them know that they, quite as much as the fair 
captive now in gaol, will take their trial at the next assizes, and 
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that, if certain portions of the press in this country have any 
influence, stern justice, and a trifle more, will be done them. 

This is but a feeble reproduction of the style of discourse 
which, ever since Miss Kent’s appearance at Bow Street, has 
been hurled at mankind almost daily by one or two members of 
the penny press, but especially by one. The utterances of the 
paper in question may be justly, for aught we know, com- 

as an acute critic suggests, to “ the roaring of young lions.” 

, again, such a comparison may be quite inappropriate, and may 
need to be x apy by one referring to the voice of another animal 
strikingly unlike a lion, whose skin he has been known to borrow. 
Certainly there is nothing new in having murderers and their 
doings thrust upon our notice with such unquenchable pertinacity 
that the advent of a distinguished practitioner in that line threatens 
soon to become one of the great trials of English social life. It is 

t the time for hoping that any protest against a morbid interest 
in ruffians will have much effect. We must bear as best we may 
the daily bulletin of the fashionable murderer's health and spirits, 
telling us at what hour he rose, and whether he expressed himself 
satisfied with his dinner. This is an old affliction, and doubtless 
we shall learn to bear it in time, as we do any other permanent and 
irremediable nuisance, such as organ-grinders, Home Secretaries 
of the dummy species, mothers-in-law, or Irish difficulties. But 
we fear we detect a new trial in store for us, and that is the hyper- 
sentimental treatment of and interesting culprits. ‘T’ 
is no denying that all the honours of murder are accorded but 
rarely to any save women, and not even to them indiscriminately. 
For a woman to attain the top of the tree in this line, she must 
be young, pretty, and of a decent station in life, she has 
these qualities she is nearly sure to become the most noticed 
and flattered person in England. Whatever the evidence may 
be iggninst her, thousands will rave at you and declare you are 

y fit to live if you hint a doubt of her innocence. Those 
persons whose testimony tends to inculpate her are held up to the 
scorn of an indignant public. Their motives, their characters, 
their antecedents are discussed with an impetuous malignity which 
it is quite fascinating to see at work in the cause of innocence. 
come the rhetoric and sentimentalism, and the “ grave 
doubts” connected with this “painful case.” The “ fearful 
responsibility’ we are all of us running —it does not vay well 
appear how —is dwelt upon with elaborate unction. e are 
reminded of the horrors of that “lonely cell” —of the pale, meek, 
uncomplaining victim who sits solitary there counting the “ weary 
hours.” Are we, wretches that we are, even still thirsting for the 
blood of that stricken deer? Have not our brutal laws blasted 
that “young life” sufficiently already? And are we determined 
to pursue our prey to the last Ps scat awful, and irrevocable end ? 
Good, but rather confused, people begin to feel very uncomfortable 
under all this. Their conscience acquits them of any “ thirst for 
blood,” but the authority of print and the eloquence of their 
daily Mentor combined make them half wonder whether they have 
not really allowed murderous emotions to enter their respectable 
and commonplace bosoms. In any case, the majesty of the law is 
more or less injured, even if a great miscarriage of justice does not 
take place. A general notion is created that pretty and interesting 

rsons are seprnens from being very good, that hanging goes b 

isfavour, and that right and wrong are old-fashioned words whi 
have lost a good deal of their meaning now-a-days. 

We have remarked that these outbreaks never occur in their 
full intensity except in the case of interesting young-lady cul- 
prits. Old and middle-aged women must not delude themselves 
with the idea that they will, under any circumstances, come 
in for a share of this gallantry to their sex. Notatall. You 
must be young and pretty, or take your chance. Of course you 
cannot be too pretty, and, what is more, you cannot be too young. 
Balzac fixed on thirty as the age when all the charms and glory of 
womanhood reach their highest perfection. One half of that 
age would seem to be the ideal worshipped by a certain class of 

glish writers. In private life one pomnionalie meets with men 
who have similar tastes—men who adore a girl when she can only 
simper and look silly, but who turn away with indifference 
from the matured thought and feeling of the adult woman; men 
to whom the wit, accomplishments, and sobered grace of five- 
prourae yd are imperceptible or insipid, but who are positively 
electrified by the monosyllabic prattle, the giggling awkwardness, 
the pouting impertinence, above all by the short frocks and the frills 
of a garment quod versu dicere non est, of the bread-and-butter 
Miss. We cannot help thinking that this, to say the least, objec- 
tionable frame of mind is at the bottom of the tremendous pother 
now being made about Constance Kent. We have been deluged 
might be supposed t e English laws were quite i uate to 
ensure justice unless the people were lashed into a state of semi- 
fury to demand it. Nothing but Miss Kent's innocence or mad- 
ness will satisfy her impassioned and self-elected adv and it 
is hard to say which hypothesis inflames their ferocious chivalry 
the most. Mr. Wagner swears that in no way did he prompt 
or extort her confession, but we are sensible that it is quite natural 
that a middle-aged clergyman should be suspected of perjury, 
while it is utterly impossible to suspect a young girl of murder, 
even th she declares she did it. Although a trace of insanity 
has never discovered or proclaimed, the insane theory is the 
one which . reconciles all difficulties; and, whether the facts will 
bear it or not, it is to be forced upon them. The “diseased 
brain” is always a topic which will revive the spirits of some 
writers, however exhausted they may be. Nothing else, we are 
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assured, could “prompt to such a bloody spasm of sin,” although 
how this pa fact is known we pga informed, unless 
cacophonous alliteration be a process of discovery. 

e think it a pity that murder should be the only crime 
patronized by our generous and free-hearted penny press. Several 
classes of criminals have ground to complain that justice is 
hardly done to them. Thieves, as a rule, are most contemptuously 
treated. High-coloured leaders are rarely or never devoted to 
their meritsand misfortunes. A fascinating burglar is now and 
then noticed, but it is usually with the sinister and unfeeling 
object of bie-eay ay his guilt and of increasing the odium against 
him. Possibly this may arise from the fact that as young 
ladies have not taken to the profession of “ cracking cri "5 but, 
when they do, a salutary change may be looked for. the 
unfortunate actors in the Divorce Court rarely meet with the con- 
sideration which a animous press should extend to crime. 
Attention of a certain kind is doubtless given to the unhappy 
gentlemen, and the still more unhappy ladies, who find their way 
there, but it has none of the ungrudging sympathy with 
guilt which, with the p of the penny promoters of civiliza- 
tion, we may trust one day to see. It is partly, no doubt, the fault 
of the public, who crowd round the delinquents somewhat with the 
same feelings of uncomplimentary curiosity that actuate the lounging 
cockneys who inspect the monkeys at the Zoological Gardens. 
This may possibly cramp the journalist in his free expression of 

pathy or admiration, which might at present be ill received. 

ut then one of the great objects and advantages of rhe ae 

is that they correct erroneous Lponelr impulses, and put a check 

on objectionable practices. e are, therefore, in hope that even 
Sir J. Wilde’s victims may in time have justice done to them. 


INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITIONS. 
'ANDING adverse criticisms and more icious 


puffs, t Exhibitions are amongst those things w sub- 
stantial utility is pretty well admi There is, indeed, some- 
thing about them which rather jars upon a delicate sense of 
propriety. They are apt to be celebrated in such strains of penny- 
a-lining poetry as to vulgarize their real merits. The true poet 
can, of course, turn everything he touches to gold. Not merel 
“the primrose by the river’s brim,” but even the cheating aed 
wand on the haberdasher’s counter may suggest a poetic image. 
When Mr. Tennyson was called upon to celebrate the Exhibition 
of 1862, he contrived to produce some verses which, if not equal to 
his best, were a very fair imen of a Laureate’s ode. To most 
of us, however, it was rather difficult to look upon acres of cloth 
and miles of machinery from a very imaginative point of view. 
They Ps, ape rather a kind of glorified Regent Street than any 
very exalted visions of man’s command over nature, and an 
proaching millennium of peace and free trade. We felt as th y 
in putting Mr. Tennyson to work on such a theme, we were rather 
cutting blocks with a razor, or harnessing Pegasus to 2 Hansom 
cab. ‘The poet who celebrates the mighty mercantile emporium of 


Messrs. Moses and Son, if he could as Mewes grammatically and - 


be stimulated to the proper pitch, would have expressed some of 
the popular sentiments more neatly. Or, if Mr. Barnum could 


have been brought for the —— the congenial neighbour- 
hood of Brosd oe and Wall treet, he might have furnished a 
suitable supply of eloquence. A good deal of the popular admi- 


ration was too much akin to that which deifies Tom Thumb and 
the hairless horse of the prairies. The British public had ex- 
ressed its view of the matter on an earlier occasion by insist- 
ing upon fixing the name of C Palace upon the gigantic 
greenhouse which was supposed to “inaugurate” a new order 
of architecture. The name was exquisitely adapted to the ral 
tone of feeling. It fitted in well with that variety of Bastard 
or Br m eloquence which can’t bear to a spade a 
spade, which delights in rolling big words of no particular mean- 
ing under its tongue, and is given to alluding to. individuals. 
The Exhibition of 1851 gave such an opening to ora’ of 
this peculiar class as, but for its genuine merits, must have 
been fatal to its reputation. The strongest proof that ‘there 
was really something in it was its capacity of surviving the un- 
eae eulogies of its supporters. many pieans were sung 
over all the wonderful visions of the future, further than any human 
eye could see, which it revealed, that we could hardly refrain from 
summarily setting it down as a gigantic humbug. it tary that it 
was the biggest glass-shed that ever was made, and that it was 
filled with the greatest variety of goods that ever was brought 
together in the same , is that any reason, we were di 
to ask, why the lion should immediately lie down with the lamb, 
and everybody begin to live very happily ever afterwards? The 
song of seeming was, however, sung so persistently that 
le attached a kind of factitious semi-belief to its promises. 
yhen we were worked up to the due stage of excitement by sur- 
rendering our minds to the declamations of sanguine enthusiasts, 
it was really possible to feel that there was some point in the 
hackneyed contrast between an exhibition of peaceful goods and 
one of Armstrong guns. No one seriously fancied that after 1851 
there would be any deeay, or any tendency to decay, in the inven- 
tive ingenuity of warlike mechanicians. Colt’s revolvers were one 
of the grdatest hits in the first Exhibition, and there was not the 
slightest reason for supposing that eleven years would not bring 
forth more triumphs of super-Coltian contrivance. Still, there was 
just contrast enough to startle a mind in a state of flatulence from 
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‘the nose-flattening process, and enjoying the corresponding emo- 


which was somewhat wanting in the second, and its success was 


‘But it had, of course, more solid merits. It helped on that great 


‘pages of Punch, But no doubt the collection of so many different 
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too free consumption of Tupperian poetry. And consumers of 
that peculiar product were in no danger of finding the supply run 
short. If the Exhibition was a bad text for a genuine poet, it 
was an admirable topic for the producers of pinchbeck poy 
And, as a natural consequence, the task of providing new chann 
for all this zeal fell into the hands of a congenial class. People 
who had stomachs strong enough for all the nonsense that was 
iy a forth were not men of the most delicate perceptions. The 

ideous mass of brick which has providentially melted, like the 
ungubstantial fabric of a dream, from off the face of South Ken- 
sington, had more sins than its own to answer for. It was 
associated with the clique who had been sucking no small 
advantage out of it, in the shape of honorary rewards and general 
notoriety. 

It is na to be denied, however, that when you could get the 
taste of all the Buncombe that had been talked out of your mouth 
there was a residuum of something really grand as well as useful 
about both Exhibitions. Dr. Johnson showed a good deal of 
taste in preferring the great tide of human life at Charing Cross to 
anything that could be seen in the country. Now that most poets 
live in towns, an undue amount of commendation is bestowed 
upon green ficlds and other such monotonous phenomena. A 

reat crowd is a more striking object of contemplation, although for 
at reason you are in greater need of a mental relief after seein 
much of it. But, for a time, the mere sight of a hundred thousan 
visitors swarming through the aisles and galleries of the first Ex- 
hibition building was exciting and interesting. It is true that the 
wonder always remained what they came out to see. In the Hyde 
ark display there were no pictures, which, as a rule, are the really 
effective objects of attraction. The Ko -i-noor, which always 
drew a crush of sight-seers, was perhaps the most intrinsically 
uninteresting spectacle ever offered to an intelligent public. And 
many of the other wonders of the show were not much superior 
to those which lead the inquisitive multitude to flatten their noses 
egainst the panes of our street shop-windows. But even the 
apectacle of a hundred thousand people save one undergoing 


tions, would be an amusing sight to the remaining unit. And 
when you submitted to the process yourself, you found that 
there was at least one useful lesson to be learnt. You con- 
templated, say, a million different objects, amongst which there 
was not one as to whose value, or origin, or mode of manu- 
{seture you possessed the very slightest information ; from which 
at least it was easy to infer the great merits of contented 
ignorance, and to reflect how well a man can get on in the world 
without g a particle of useful knowledge. You felt like 
Newton on the shores of the t ocean of truth, but without 
the smallest intention of bothering yourself to pick up the shells 
er pebbles. There were people doubtless who acquired statistical 
po other information, and posted themselves up in all manner of 
natural products and cunning machinery. But persons who could 
take their pleasure reasonably were content with being in a vast 
ccowd, under a huge shed of singularly ingenious and effective con- 
struction, and wondering v: bee everything they saw. 

The great mass of the mere sightseeing pleasure was doubtless of 
this order, and it was t enough to make many ar who 
caved about nothing else look back to the year of the first Exhibi- 
tion with peculiar satisfaction. It had, too, all the bloom of novelty, 
in proportion to the freshness and surprise of the undertaking. 

rocess of shaking us all up together which is doing so much good 
b the world at farge. The mere influx of a vast number of intel- 
ligent foreigners was not of much importance. The popular 
impression that we were to be flooded by Frenchmen wondering 
at the novel luxuries of a washhand-stand, and by all sorts of natives 
and dwellers in Mesopotamia, was never carried out except in the 


roducts acted to some extent like a competitive examination. 

Yonsidered as a universal panacea for the cure of human stupidity, 

even competitive examinations may be considered a failure. 
They have, however, their merits, after ing due deduc- 
tions for the absurd applications that have been made of them, 
and so have industrial exhibitions. Their effect, within 
certain limits, is obvious. Exhibitions of fat cattle, of dogs, and 
even of costermongers’ donkeys, decidedly tend to improve the 
breed. Exhibitions of babies may perhaps be set down as at 
present premature. They do not fall in accurately enough with 
modern sentiment to exercise a perceptible influence upon the human 
animal. The extension of such exhibitions, however, into other de- 
partments of art, and over wider geographical areas, is an inevitable 
uence of railroads and all the various improvements summed 

bs pam om the head “nineteenth century.” Its advan are not the 
less obvious because they offer themselves with peculiar facility to 
auctioneers’ eloquence. The system of advertising leads to a great 
deal that is very absurd and in very bad taste, but we should find 
it extremely hard to get on without it. This gigantic machinery 
for advertising all the products of every hole and corner of the 
earth, though leading to a good deal of unpleasant puffery, is on 
the whole’ substantially useful. We must, indeed, leave to more 
laborious or more acute observers the task of commenting upon 
the various wonders in laces and linen, “ paraffin wy oe and 
“coloured starch” which are dragged from a modest obscurity 
to astonish the Irish mind. o doubt they are all very 
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admirable in their way, and the opportunities for com- 
paring the results obtained kn 


, and basking for a time in the | 


presence of a prince and a distinguished company, will doubtless 
stimulate future starchmakers. Th 


But 
ponte oe out certain contrasts far more vividly, and therefore 
taught certain lessons more effectually, than could be done by an 
cold-blooded comparisons. The effect was like that of a Turkis 
bath, where you appreciate the cold water all the better for having 
been just before baked in an oven. We are glad to see that the 
Dublin Exhibition — to be strong in the same department. In 
the t majority, however, of exhibited it was totally im- 
possible for the uninitiated visitor to Sou ee to see 
variation whatever. The cloth which was woven in England looked 
so exactly like the cloth woven anywhere else that one could only 
ous that there were some connoisseurs who could profit by the 
ifference, as there were shepherds who could discriminate 
between the sheep on whose backs it grew. Even this consolation 
scarcely applies to those casks labelled Irish Whisky, and bottles 
described as Cape Sherry, which, for some reason, were aot 
to be an interesting object of contemplation to an in 
public. A candidate for a prize essay might as well exhibit the 
title-page of his performance. 
The sort of celebration which takes place at the i 
of these monster shows is in very good harmony wi 
spirit that animates the whole p' ing. An attempt to extract 
sunbeams out of cucumbers, or out of a gigantic “ 
store,” labours under obvious difficulties. It is hard to decide 
bor the exact sort of ceremony which befits such an apotheosis 
of the spirit of shopkeeping. It was no doubt correct that at the 
London Exhibitions the proceedings should be opened with prayer, 
and that a piece of music should be performed—because those 
ceremonies are pretty generally applicable. It is also intelligible 
that the Prince of Wales should lead a procession of some 
kind through the building. His presence at the man of the 
Dublin Exhibition was y pleasing to loyal Irishmen, and it 
was quite right that the most should be made of him in every 
ye ore way. But it is rather a mystery why the Ulster 
ing-at-Arms—a gentleman of whose attributes and functions 
most people have rather vague ideas—should take the trouble to 
proclaim the building open. There needs no Ulster King-at-Arms 
to come from his heraldic that. Of 
course it was open to any one wi ve shillings to spare 
before he made and it was 
to any one with only four-and-sixpence afterwards. What 
would have been the legal effect upon the building if the Ulster 
King-at-Arms had not discharged. his function? What is the 
mysterious flavour of sanctity communicated by the presence of a 
gentleman arrayed in a tabard (we suppose he must be arrayed in 
a tabard) and ornamented with the due amount of those leopards, 
griffins, or other fabulous animals of which, as Mr. Weller informs 
us, the royal arms contain an extensive collection? It probably 
has the same kind of effect upon an Exhibition as the announce- 
ment of the fact that a tradesman is hairdresser to half the royal 
families of Europe has upon his shop. It does not mean anything 
in particular, but it somehow serves to convey a vague impression 
that the proud proprietor has stood in some closer, though ill- 
defined, relation to royalty than the vulgar herd of mankind. A 
herald might not be out of place at such a celebration as the 
Eglinton tournament, if anything could be said to be in place 
at such a preposterous performance. But the intrusion of 
this queer fragment of pseudo-romance into the common- 
ag transaction of opening a very large seems in- 
armonious. It is, however, necessary to do a certain amount 
of harmless tomfoolery on all these occasions, and the particular 
method of doing it matters little. Whether we are opening a 
gigantic cesspool, or beginning a railway, or laying the foundation 
stone of a church, something has to be done in which the 
Pecksniff of the period revels, and in which all other performers 
are obliged to be preternaturally serious for fear of an irrepressible 
explosion. It does not a that anything more than was 
necessary was done at Dublin. We hope that the substantial 
merits of the Exhibition may be rewarded with the success 
deserved by the real public spirit of such gentlemen as Mr. 
Guinness, and that even the Dublin tradesmen, to whom the 
chem is so inexpressibly dear, may be for once 
contented. 


THE CRY OF THE OXFORD OPPOSITION. 

brs indescribable solicitude which Mr. Disraeli has, for the last 
five years, displayed for the interests of the Church of 
England, seems at length to be bringing forth fruit after its kind, 
and in its due season, That remarkable series of theological 
oe which opened in the obscure solitudes of Amersham, and 
osed amid the sombre splendours of the Sheldonian Theatre, is 
already exercising a truly holy and sanctifying influence. The 
God-fearing spwit in which they were composed, and the purely 
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disinterested zeal for the well-being of the Church which is 
breathed through every line of them, are qualities of which there is 
much need in these latter days, when Latitudinarians and Noncon- 
pcg Sop ravening wolves, are prowling about the walls of the 
fold. It must be a matter of fervent congratulation to the 
best friends of the Church that these precious discourses have 
been collected into a little book, and scattered far and wide over 
the face of the land. A very appropriate preface has been added 
by a “Member of the Universi of Oxford.” The style of this 
composition is sufficient proof that the writer is as yet only an 
unde uate member; but this is all the more interesting 
and significant, because it shows that the saving truths of the 
according to Disraeli have been eagerly a even 
the humblest and least matured intellects. And, though 
evidently very young, the editor has caught with admirable 
fidelity the manner of the great thinker on whom he is com- 
v ve pregnant a egms on things in general, whi 
marvellous exactness. The composition reads like a speech which 
Mr. Disraeli might have made at the Oxford Union when he 
was fifteen or sixteen. ‘“ Political changes,” for instance, “in 
d make themselves sternly felt.” “Political power brings 
it Sentences like these, interspersed in 
an historical narrative, have the true familiar ring. It appears 
that the present state of things in the Church is due to the 
legislation of 1828-29. “The repeal of the Test and Cor- 
= Acts, followed by the emancipation of the Roman 
tholics, modified the privileges of the Establishment and 
‘hanged her relations to the State.” “Her temporal interests 
‘were thus brought down to the category of party questions.” 
Then, in 1859, “a bargain was struck between the political 
Dissenters pe the Whigs.” “The interests of the Esta- 
blished Church were cheerfully sacrificed by statesmen who had 
been wont to aver that the fortunes of the hereditary peer- 
e and the hereditary monarchy were involved in the un- 
ing maintenance of Church-rates.” And so on. The 
“ancient buttresses” and “stately pinnacles” of the Church 
were being rapidly thrown into ruin, when suddenly an heroic 
¢hampion rose up, ruddy and of a fair countenance, and defied the 
Philistines of Whiggery and Dissent. David's smooth stone out 
of the brook was not more fatal to Goliah of Gath than the little 
oration of Amersham was to Sir Morton Peto. The little oration 


‘sank into the forehead of the Liberation Society, and it fell upon its 


face to the earth. For the time at least the Church was saved. 
But David was rebuked by the envious Eliab, who asked, 
“Why camest thou down hither, and with whom hast thou 
‘left those few sheep in the wilderness? I know thy pride 
and the naughtiness of thy heart.” And, in the same way, 
his illustrious descendant is greeted by thankless and malignant 
churchmen—“ Why camest thou down hither, and why hast thou 
left those few crossed Southdowns and Cotswolds at Hughenden? ” 
Such is ever the ingratitude of the world to its saviours. 
The malevolent and the dull combine to attribute Mr. Disraeli’s 
, not indeed to pride and naughtiness of heart, but to 
a wholescme anxiety about the —— elections. They 
say that he wants a party cry, and the Church in danger 
is the best he can raise. it, of course, heroes must 
calumny and misrepresentation. Yet, as the Emperor of the 
French so nobly observes, “when extraordinary facts demon- 
strate an eminent genius, what can be more contrary to good 
sense than to attubute to him all the passions and senti- 
ments of mediocrity ?—what more erroneous than not to 
nise the pre-eminence of those privileged beings who appear 
from time to time in history as brilliant beacons, dissipating the 
darkness of their epoch and throwing light upon the future P” 
Nobody can deny that some highly extraordinary facts have de- 
monstrated eminent genius in Mr. Disraeli’s case. What, there- 
fore, can be more contrary to sense, more erroneous, than to 
attribute to this privileged being the ions and sentiments of 
mediocrity—to suppose that he can be actuated by such paltry 


_ motives as mere party feeling, or the still more ignoble desire 


of personal supremacy? It is an insult to human nature to 
imagine that great genius is ever allied with selfishness or 
individual ambition. When men like Julius Cesar, and Na- 
poleon, and Charlemagne, and Mr. Disraeli are raised up “to 
trace out to nations the path they ought to follow, to stamp a 
new era with the seal of their genius, to accomplish in a few 
years the work of many centuries,” it is downright impiety to 
resist. Woe to those who refuse to understand and submit to 
the man of destiny! “They act like Jews; they crucify the 
Messiah ; they are blind and guilty.” The Emperor's illus- 
tration is, it is true, not very happy as applied to this special case. 
Mr. Disraeli himself believes perhaps that the Jews were blind 
in that memorable transaction, but he has expressly denied that 
they were particularly guilty. As the event was distinctly fore- 
told in the prophecies, it could not but be completed. And if its 
completion was so inevitable, he argues, it is rather hard to count 
those guilty and culpable who only aided it. Still, the difference 
between Mr. Disraeli’s fatalism and that of the Emperor is not 
very great. The former thinks rather too kindly, and the latter 
he too harshly, of the people who don’t know their deliverers 
and admit their divine credentials. That is all. Of course, 
therefore, Mr. Disraeli will not feel wounded, as the Emperor 
“may do, because those are found who “insult human nature” | 
the suspicion that he is not one of this sublime band of 


| that, in which Parliament—deals with them. The subject has 


deliverers. He will still devote himself to the appointed mission 
of saving the Church, even though churchmen flout him and 
shrink from his leadership. The essential qualification of the saviour 
of society is, that he accomplishes in a few years the work of cen- 
turies. Factious cavillers are forced to it that Mr. Disraeli 
need not shrink from submitting himself to the test. In the ordi- 
nary course of nature, it would take centuries to make the Church 
profoundly and Maree 4 unpopular, and to destroy the goodwill 
with which the Establishment is at present generally regarded. 
But Mr. Disraeli could accomplish the work in a few years. Let 
the Church follow the which Mr. Disraeli’s eminent genius 
has traced out for it, and his detractors will speedily discover, to 
their confusion and abasement, that he has a power of fulfilling a 
— in which no living politician can at all pretend to rival 


In reflecting upon the ungracious or hostile reception which the 
world so pom Be me gives to these great and good beings who 
would fain deliver it from some evil bondage—these 
Napoleons, Disraelis—one derives no small consolation from the 
recollection that they are never wholly without followers, A 
chosen few have always been found who could discriminate 
between true genius and benevolence and their counterfeits. In 
his Leicester Square period, the Emperor still had one or two 
faithful Abdiels who believed in his star, and saw in their 
ingenuous and high-minded chief the future restorer of liberty 
and order to France. In the cold shade of Opposition, Mr. 
Disraeli is worshipped by lowly oe pee who edit his 
speeches, and anticipate, from his zeal a lic disinterested- 


— of the good days the The 
ien itor’s compliments on his “rare ity,” on the “ 
“noble advice” 


which affering religi will be 
whi e given to a sufferi igion, will not 
unwelcome even to that serene and lofty nature. The most 
stalwart champion stands in need of occasional encouragement. It 
must be some solace to Mr. Disraeli to find that the bread which 
he cast upon the waters five years ago has, after many days, re- 
turned to him again, and that the guileless e on of his 
sentiments about underpaid curates and small livings accidentally 
— to make up a useful electioneering cry. His thoughtful 
and dignified exposure of second-hand learning, too, comes in 
usefully for the same end. The splendid assurance, “ My lord, 
am on the side of the !” will not go without its reward. 
As Mr. Disraeli is on the side of the an so curates and under- 
graduates are on the side of Mr. Disraeli. It is sometimes remu- 
nerative even in this fallen world to take up with virtue and piety. 

It is not improbable that the appearance of the speeches col- 
lected together under the attractive title of “ Church and Queen ” 
has something to do with the candidature of Mr. Gathorne 
Hardy for Oxford. Church and Queen was published about the 
same time as the list of Mr. Hardy’s committee. “It may be 
dangerous,” says the editor, “to identify the Church with one 
monet but it must be wrong to allow her interests to be 
sacrificed by the other.” Though, with proper discretion, no names 
are mentioned, this must mean that nobody who does not wish the 
interests of the Church to be sacrificed can think of voting for any 
member of a Whig Government. The editor’s remark is onl 
another way of putting what Mr. Disraeli had said before. “ 
have always dieosianged the clergy from entering into mere party 
a oo tell you frankly that if you want to 
su you must bring your influence to bear on mem- 
bers of the House of Commons.” What Mr. Disraeli told us 
frankly his editor insinuates effectively. The publication of the 
five speeches on Church affairs is of the nature of an electioneering 
trick. It is meant to raise the time-honoured — its loudest 
and most unmodified way. Nay, not only is the Church in danger, 
but all great constitutional doctrines are at stake. If Church- 
rates are swept away the aristocracy will fall, the monarchy will 
fall, and religion itself will cease to command respect or even to 
maintain existence. How is this disastrous future to be prevented ? 
The remedy is “ rous,” it is admitted, but there is no choice. 
The Church must be “ identified with one political party,” and its 
interests entrusted to the leader of that party. To oppose Mr. Dis- 
raeli, or, in other words, to vote for Mr. Gladstone, is to 
dissent, and latitudinarianism, and republicanism. So, Vote 
Hardy, and Church and Queen! We cannot be wrong in thus inter- 
preting the publication of this manifesto. Whether such a device 
18 fair, whether it describes the issue of the contest with justice, 
barely needs discussing. It will, indeed, be a blessed and hope- 
ful day for the Church when her safety depends on the protection 
and pious guidance of Mr. Disraeli. few able men on Mr. 

y’s side, and Mr. Hardy himself, can scarcely relish such a 

cry, or the tactics which gave birth to it. They will begin to un- 
derstand with new force the punishment which Whately inflicted 
on Dr. Newman for voting against Sir Robert Peel. “He asked a 
set of the least intellectual men in Oxford to dinner, and men 
most fond of port; he made me one of ae placed me be- 
tween Provost This and Principal That, then asked me if I 
was proud of my friends.” 


THE BRITISH MUSEUM AND NATIONAL GALLERY. 


present state of our Museums and Galleries of Science and 
Art, it is the way in which Government—and, for the matter of 
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come to be viewed as a bore, and out of the region of Parliamen- 
tary bores a subject seldom extricates itself. That the British 
Museum and the National Gallery are to Parliament-men of the 
nature of Mr. Darby Griffith and Mr. Whalley is somebody’s 
fault. That somebody isthe Government. It is distasteful to have 
to repeat the same thing, for this isthe process by which bores are 
evolved ; bu: a dull, persistent, pertinacious, obstinate line of 
offence can only be met by an equally solid and stolid resistance. 
Under influences which eve: ly on there is at work a 
mass of intrigue for making eo the one centre of London 
sight-seeing ; and this scheme the Government adopts. It happens 
to be an un one, and one mischievous in innumerable 
respects. Still it is maintained. All, therefore, that is left for its 
ments is to persist, with equal monotony and tediousness, in 
showing it one denouncing it. But, in the long run, the attack 
will perhaps the defence. We all know what comes of it in 
domestic matters. A distasteful plan is pro and rejected 
with all fire, and many explosions, and perhaps expletives, of 
indignation on the part of the superior authority which holds 
the purse. If the plotter is prudent, all this is met by a 
decorous, but only aj nt, submission to the decision of the 
final authority. But the scheme is not abandoned. Not a bit of it. 
In a few months it is reproduced in all its integrity. The refusal 
to entertain it, far from being final, is simply ignored. It is again 
rejected ree to be again produced ; and in the long run the thing 
is accomplished. This is just what the Government has done, and 
— to the National Gallery and the 
ears ago Lord Palmerston proposed to rt Natio 
Gallery to Brompton. But Pastlament rejecten the estion. 
Then it was proposed to remove the National Gallery to the same 
destined haunt of all the Muses and Graces. Parliament expressed 
its decision that the National Gallery should remain at Tra 
Square. Government then proposed to buy the Exhibition 
Buildings of 1862 and certain adjoining land, in order to remove 
the Natural History Collection ais Mibcanebeary to Brompton, 
which was only to repeat the old plan of 1857, as though it 
aad never been proposed and never rejected. Parliament indig- 
, and with mE of pure disgust, rejected the purchase 
of the “ome sheds, but, thinking that it had got a bargain in the 
way of land, consented to purchase the site. Now how have all 
these decisions of Parliament been accepted? With entire frank- 
ness; deference, and submission, if we would hear Mr. Gladstone ; 
and such is his view of the way in which the Government has 
shown itself to be eager “ to d to the wishes of the House 
of Commons.” They have resolved that bad should become worse— 
that the confusion, neglect, crowding, and disorder both of the 
Museum and the National Gallery should simply be allowed to 
accumulate, knowing or hoping that in the long run _ would 


their way. First, they began b —_— ilkins’ 
Gallery sab by handing of over to Captain ate. It had but 
one good feature—a central hall—and this the engineer of the 
boilers was commissioned to destroy, at the cost of 17,000/. As to 
the Natural History Collection at the British Museum, Ministers 
and’ Commissioners have simply declined to have anything to do 
with its extension or preservation. Purchases they have made, 
only to be stowed away in cellars or left to rot in packing- 
cases. Antiquities they have bought chiefly for the sake of 
running up glass sheds for their a abode, and the 
more important object of di ing an disgracing the portico. 
Not content with gutting e National Gallery, it is now 
announced that cheap, inexpensive, and temporary additions 
are to be made in the rear of it, and the shabbiness and meanness _ 
of a single front is to be ified into the shabbiness and meanness 
of amacre of iron pillarsand brick lean-tosand inexpensiveskylights; 
while at the same time it is announced that there is a magnificent 
site-at Brompton lying mournful and desolate, and only awaiting 
tenants. But this is not the worst. When the House of Com- 
mons said that it would buy the Brompton iand, but would not 
send the birds and beasts there, this is interpreted by Mr. Glad- 
stone to mean that Parliament, by securing land, unquestion- 
ably adopted the only purpose which was in Lord Palmerston’s 
mind for recommending the purchase—namely, to remove the 
Natural History Collection. 
But is the excuse open to the Government that the various 
decisions of Parliament are so couflicting, unpractical, and impos- 


sible that the only course opef to them is to do nothing, to live 
from hand to mouth, and to go on patching and shed-building? © 
By no means. It is quite possible—and the most sensible of the | 
‘Trustees have always advocated this plan—to acquire the whole 
block of land at Bloomsbury whieh flanks the British Museum on 


again 
ev er on Mr. ’s motion ten days ago. The 

n site. The recommendation of this scheme is its utility. It 
will be the worst economy to send the contents of the Museum toa 
place where they will be of no use, and the scientific men of England — 
are unanimous in their ju that the entire usefulness of the | 
Natural History Collection would be destroyed if it were removed | 
from the centre of London. It is very possible that the Govern- 
ment and the scientific men may be at issue in their notions as to 
the usefulness of a Museum. ‘lhe South Kensington officials pro- 
bably consider the importance of a Museum to be best estimated by 
the numbers who flock there in the combined interests of a lounge, 


| pleasure-dome, spacious as that in 
| convenient bowers in Horticultural Gardens favourable to the cul- 
| tivation of flirtation rather than flowers, and South Kensington 
| with its aleoves, and hero-worship, and flower shows, and —s 
purposes 


ginger-beer, and stale pies, which form so eminent an attraction of 
“the South Kensington Collections of Science and Art.” The savans, 
on the other hand, look merely to the uses of a scientific collection 
to students and experts, The public look to our national 

sitories as places where they may combine accessible instruction 
with accessible amusement. But at present the Government cannot 
be made to see that, if all that is necessary to look to in fixing on 
the home of a great collection is the economy of site, Battersea 
Park is really a much cheaper place than an and ten times 
more agreeable. ‘There is, therefore, not a word to be said against 
the answer to the complaint of Government. We say that the pro- 
is not insoluble; that there is the 

istory Collections to Kensington, use Bloo offers am 

cape tie the natural expansion of the Museum ; and that to buy 
all the quadrangle of which the present buildings form a portion 


everlastingly suggesting the intolerable course of removing the 
National Gallery, and by every intrigue and plot steadily mining and 
scheming for the accomplishment of this object. Let the Govern- 
ment honestly the decision of the country, and boldly A yr 
down the present National Gallery, every stick and stone of it. 
It is impossible ever to make a decent gallery of ~ to turn it to 
any purpose, either of use or ornament. Let the on Academ 
go, and go at once. They can only be gainers by being restos | 
out: “'T'o make the best of 
Trafalgar Square,” and to supplement them e erec 

“new puildings which, secluded from public view, would 
present no attractions to the architect” —which Mr. Cowper 
announces to be the decision of the Government as to the National 
Gallery — is a wretched makeshift, not even honestly proposed, 
which can hardly be listened to with patience. With a reti- 
cence of indignation which does some credit to the speakers, 
the House of Commons with one consent, from every member. 
who spoke, representing every political party, condemns Mr. 
Cowper’s plans. We say nothing of Mr.Gregory; but Mr. Wal- 
pole recommends the purchase of the Bloomsbury site for Museum 
urposes, and he speaks with the authority of a Trustee. Sir George 
Doren is for the retention of the National Gallery at Charing 
Cross, and the utter destruction of the present building, and also, 
for keeping the Natural History at Bloomsbury. Mr. Tite opposes. 
the breaking up of the Museum, and advocates an entirely new 
National Gallery. Mr. Ayrton says the same on the part of the 
Metropolitan economists; and Mr. Se , while denying that 
the purchase of the land at Brompton was equivalent to a con- 
tract on the part of Parliament. to scatter the contents of the 
Museum, claims that the national pictures should never leave the 
immediate vicinity of Charing Cross, and what is certainly 
worth consideration—whether a noble site for them, or for some. 
of our national collections, might not be found in connexion with 
the Thames Embankment. On the other side stands Mr. Glad- 
stone, absolutely alone. Indeed, if there is anything which has 
received the most emphatic and distinct condemnation on the part 
of Parliament, it is the mean, timorous, and insincere dealing of 
the Government with this question of the British Museum and the 
National Gallery. What Ministers obviously intend is to weary out 
blic patience, by either doing nothing or doing a little very 
badly, in the hope that universal disgust will at last influence 
Parliament to let them have their own way, which is to cart 
away every object of interest dear to art to that universal re- 
ceptacle of humbugs, that home and mother of all shams — South 
i As if, after all, it were so impossible to find a use and 

for this precious Brompton site; as if it were not always 

open to Lord Palmerston, if he thinks fit, to hand over this 

spot to Mr. Cole, ©.B., and the Coles of the future, for a 
perpetual exhibition of Mumbo Jumbo, for a perennial croquet- 
und for the Belgravians, and for a constant home for Industrial 
Exhibitions and International Reformatory Reunions, and the other 
evanescent bubbles of the day. As these are not likely to fail, and 
as, while Mr. Cole lives, they will never want a patron and author, 
we may just as well collect all our national nonsense into one 
heap; and for this purpose South Kensington is admirably suited. 
And this is what must be borne in mind. Government is com- 
lling us to make this matter a mere class question. It is the 
interests and rights of the poor and the middle classes which it is 
posed to sacrifice for the luxurious tastes of the West-end. 

o doubt Belgravia wants a lounge; and Brompton is most con- 
venient for this p . Aris may like to devise a stately 
adu; and the cluster of 


conversaziones, are at a nice easy distance for all the 

the London season. But there isno occasion to supplement these 
luxuries.of the West-enders by giving them our Peruginos, and 
our mastodons, and our cabinets of birds and insects for mere 
ornaments of their fashionable haunts and their cozy castle of 
anstrocratic indolence, Brompton happens to be the most inac- 
cessible spot in London to all but Belgravia. It is shut out from 
all communication with the great teeming East of London either 
by river or rail, and is not even approachable exeept by an hour and 
a half ot omnibus traversing the whole of the City. Except in 
the interests of the upper ten thousand who dwell in the parish of 
St. George's, the British Museum and National Gallery might as 
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well be at Hounslow as at Brompton. We should be the last to 
argue any question on mere class interests; but the public will be 
forced to view this great question in no other light, if official 
obstinacy still continues to press what is neither more nor less 
than a most wanton violation of the common rights of the whole 
of London, and an indecent and servile, and happily a rare, 
instance of superseding the rights of the poor for the ae of the 
tastes and selfishness of the rich. 

The most humiliating consideration is, that all this inaction on 
the part of the Government, this want of feeling and sympathy 
with all that elevates public taste, and without which all our cant 
about science and art is something worse than a mockery, 
is coincident with the moment when, if ever, the country 
could well afford to be liberal. Four millions of money in 
hand, and a new iron shed, “secluded from public view,” for the 
eae of showing and preserving our Francias, Murillos, and 
Jorreggios—this is national encouragement to high art. This is 
the estimate which England puts upon its art treasures. Lycian 
marbles in a cellar; the Halicarnassus monuments stowed away 
under a porch in Great Russell Street; the collection of Natural 
History specimens suspended because we cannot afford to provide 
them with house-room; the National Portrait Gallery huddled 
together in the dingy rooms of a third-class house, rented for the 
purpose —on every side squalor, dinginess, confusion, crowding, 
mismanagement, and decay. And the outside only too faithfully 
reflects the inside, which is, we fear, to be summed up in few 
words—insincerity on the part of Government, apathy on the part 
of Parliament. 


COMPETITION WALLAHS. 


Sng every educated man in this country there comes one moment 
of existence supremely sweet. atever happiness there 
may be in gaining scholarships and astonishing examiners, the 
answering of difficult questions on paper is a delight which is apt 
to pall upon the most successful student after some fifteen years of 
practice; and there are few halting places in the journey of ‘an 
i life marked with a more serene feeling of adolescence 
than that which sees the last paper finished on the last afternoon 
of the last examination that this mortal earth can yield. To have 
run the gauntlet of all the “ greats” and “smalls,” and interme- 
diates and supplementaries, that blockade the road to manhood— 
to have the conviction that, whether one knows the date of the 
Hejira and the Binomial Theorem or not, no one will at 
all events have a right to insist upon one’s writing it down 
on paper—is at least equal to, and perhaps surpasses the 
long-remembered joy of being allowed for the first time to 
wear trousers, The latter is possibly—-though memory may be 
deceitful—the most complete in momentary ecstasy ; but for calm 
satisfaction nothing can the former. No more examinations 
implies an intellectual status which may indeed be delusive, but 
is very sweet to ee even in make-believe. It is sad to 
observe how, in very brightest hours of enjoyment, the worst 
passions of human nature are too often aroused. ut it is certainl. 
the case that the first impulse of one who has just gone thro 
his last examination successfully is, in nine cases out of ten, to go 
and examine somebody else. It.is not entirely for the sake of in- 
flicting pain upon his fellow-creatures that he will show himself so 
anxious immediately to ask them to write down the use of the Sub- 
junctive Mood. It is rather from an impression, which is natural 
even if not true, that the whole world moves by examinations, and 
that the setting and answering of papers is the ; ry means for 
the development of the destinies of mankind. Perhaps, too, there 
may be something of a belief that the sorting and ticketing, as 
it were, of candi is so vitally necessary to their taking their 
we in their future sphere of action, that not a moment ought to 
lost while there remains a single intellect as yet 
in the order of its aggregate marks. 

After all, some respect must be shown to an opinion which has 
had so much in late years to. recommend it. Examiners have been 
so much in request, and abstracts of English history have been so 
common, that wisdom in some form or other is positively crying 
aloud in the streets. In the recent discussion in the House of 
Commons on the India Examinations, it was quite interesting to 
observe how an acquaintance with papers and marks was assumed 

every speaker to exist in his audience as a matter of course. 

re was, it is needless to ey one exception to this general 
understanding of the subject. . Baillie Cochrane was, as usual, 
under the delusion that the topic before the House was the question 
whether he himself was or was not able to pass the examination 
for the Civil Service of India. We can y imagine that there 
could in any case have been much interest attaching to the 
problem; but why, then, does Mr. Cochrane invariably insist, 
upon such occasions as this, on convincing the House of his weak- 
ness in the higher walks of knowledge? Nobody wishes to blame 
him for not being able to answer questions in English Literature 
and Hi But, on the other hand, no one accused him of a 
tic display of learning. If Mr. Cochrane does not h to 

w who wrote the Religio Medici and the Essays of Kha, we 
are sure that he is none the worse man for not knowing; but he 
need not speak as if somebody had been blaming him for having 
it all at his fingers’ ends. No doubt his heart is better than his 
head ; and if the electors of Honiton prefer to elect a gentleman 
who has not read Charles Lamb, they have a constitutional right 


- todo it. The last time that we had the pleasure of hearing Mr. 


Cochrane go through his little entertainment of reading out the 


examination papers of the season in Parliament, he mentioned the 
dramatis persone of a play as though he conceived that in the word 
“ dramatis” the accent ought to lie upon the middle syllable. As 
a competitive system has not yet been peopened for the admission 
to the Lower House, it matters but little how a speaker pro- 
nounces Latin words. But the fact that Mr. Baillie Cochrane 
does not know Latin does not prove that an Indian magistrate 
n the principle o competition there is, in truth, m 

tobe bath ways. the the fiat sum- 
mary analysis. inst it there is, in the first e objection 
which has so often been urged by Lo ieeabten: that a prize 
gunly examination is virtually a prize open only to rich men, 
since education is an expensive commodity ; an objection which is 
only to be answered by sa sn, Pog upon every possible system 
of distribution. In no conceivable way, except that of excluding 
the rich, can the rich be prevented from obtaining the lion’s 
share of every advan in the world, but that of a good 
conscience and luck. For a man it is just as easy, on 
nophow of a Lard Chaneello. Intellectual taining i, after ol, 
nephew of a cellor. er 
more 0} to the middle-class than any hitherto yp ims | 
avenue of distinction. There is, however, the serious objection to 
the competition system, that no amount of intellectual success can 
guarantee the qualities necessary for office, either in the direction 
of physical and moral strength, or of simple administrative ability. 
The argument is quite unanswerable. All that is to be said is, 
that men who are clever and industrious are, on the whole, rather 
more likely to be virtuous and competent than not, and that it 
may be quite worth while to try whether the chances are not con- 
siderably in their favour. No known principle of selection will 
give perfect men. The principle of examination tends, on the 
whole, towards giving ones. Till some better is discovered, 
there is fair ground for giving it a trial. 

How far, then, have the results of the experiment been hitherto 
successful? Here we have distinct evidence to appeal to. We 
have the published testimony of a very few Indian authorities of 
eminence, and the unpublished statements of nearly every wit- 
ness who has an opinion to offer upon the subject. The uni- 
versal judgment is, that for the first year or two the selected 
candidates were all that could be desired; but that the standard 
gradually lowered itself, and that the men who now obtain the 
appointments are not the kind of men who are desired for the 
government of India. It is, unfortunately, necessary to say these 
things openly, because a very important issue is at stake. It 
cannot as yet wound any esprit and it can give no 
individual offence to publish unmistakably the truth that those who 
have the interests of our Eastern dependency most at heart, and who 
have the best opportunities of judging, are quite dissatisfied with 
the present w of thesystem. We attach but little importance 
to the fact, if it be one, that some of last year’s men cannot ride 
across country, and that some of the year before are but five feet 
four in —. Each year that makes India more civilized makes 
physical advantages of less consequence. Every man who chooses 
can learn in a month to ride along a road, and we might name officers 
of distinction, and even of renown, in who never could sit a 
horse across a fence. But when it is complained that manyof the sue- 
cessful competitors are men of low powers of mind, of little strength 
of character, of tastes and ideas below those of the average of 
Haileybury men, what are we to say? Are we to ignore the 
verdict altogether? Are we to infer at once that examinations of 
necessity bring the best men to the bottom of the list? Or are 
we to consider whether there is not some defect in the system 
which will account for, at all events, part of the failure ? 

A few weeks ago, we pointed out what seemed to us to be the 
faults of the present examination, We showed that the large 
number of subjects allowed to be taken up was such as to en- 
courage desultory study, and a shallow acquaintance with each of 
them. We urged that the receptive powers of the mind are not 
the most whereas it is these are en- 
couraged y the existing system, and developed by the “ cram- 
mers,” whe may be almost said to have in their hands alone the 
training of the magistrates of India. The candidates from the 
Universities, we showed, have diminished with startling rapidity ; 
those from the public schools have hardly a chance ; those w 
have learnt many things badly fare better than those who know 
a few things well. nero 
of being “crammed,” such as English literature, count highest; 
and mathematics, the only subject which cannot be learnt shiftily, 
and for display, virtually does not count at all. Meanwhile, the 
best years of mental training are sacrificed, and the standard of 
— education is deteriorated, By bey of remedy fer these 
evils we ventured to suggest some technical changes in the system, 
and, in particular, that of a limitation in the subjects to be taken 
in—changes to be effected either by an arbitrary edict, or by the 
expedient of disallowing a certain number of marks in each 
With those who have come to a similar conclusion to ourselves— 
with Lord Stanley, that is, Mr. Arthur Mills, and Mr. Neate—Sir 
Charles Wood on Tuesday night joined issue. “He could assure 
honourable gentlemen that the principle on which the examinations 
were founded was not to give the slightest preference to any one kind 
of education, or any one-kind of learning.” But this is the very 
point in dispute. it is a fact that a w and illusory kind 
of learning is at present necessitated, and if the principle is the other 
way, so much the worse for the princi It is a pity that where 
the intentions are so good, the should be so lamentably 
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bad. “I do not believe there is anything in the present system 
which tends in the slightest degree to discourage the men from 
the Universities.” With all respect for the penetration of the 
speaker, we cannot but think that the University men know best 
whether they are discouraged or not; and the opinion of the 
Universities on the matter amounts to a perfect chorus of dis- 
couragement. The candidates they sent up the first year were 
nearly three-fourths of the whole number; last year they were 
less than one-fourth. It needs the fancy of a truly veteran 
of State to see, in the change of numbers, nothing more 
than the prospects of a share in engineering business or the charms 
of Amstratian sheep-farming. Sir Charles Wood had consulted 
the Commissioners on the subject, but with very little success, 
One of them had proved to him that, with only five subjects 
. besides the English , Literature, and Composition, the 
same men, or nearly the same, would have obtained the prizes; 
and he had left Sir Charles so converted to the present code of 
marks that it will probably be of little use to say that this is the 
very abuse that we complain of, and that six vast subjects 
at a time are more than it is desirable to expect in boys 
fresh from school or college. Mr. Hennessy, indeed, added 
the “fact,” that those who have succeeded had taken up a 
smaller number of subjects than the unsuccessful candidates ; 
but with the sportive fancies of that gentleman we cannot under- 
take to deal, unless they bear, as they certainly do not in the 
present instance, some slight resemblance to the printed lists of 
the marks. To say that the unsuccessful competitors took up, on 
an average, more than seven subjects each, is about as wild an 
assertion as it would be to declare that they took up seventy. 
It is no secret that the results of Lord Macaulay’s scheme are at 
nt looked upon with some disfavour in India. An able article 
in @ late number of the Calcutta Review, while combating to a 
great extent the prejudice, allows that the faults of the examina- 
tion are largely responsible for whatever has been of late years 
amiss in the quality of the men sent out. It is in the interest 
of the service that any existing defects should now be em- 
phatically pointed out. It would not be worth while to call 
public. attention to a subject so seemingly trivial as the style 
of an examination paper, if it were not that it guides 
the education of a hundred young Englishmen every year, 
and implicitly affects the good government of a country which 
it is not safe to misgovern. it is best to send out chance 
cousins of the members of Council, or the forty tallest men in 
England, or the first forty in alphabetical order among the candi- 
dates, by all means let it be done. If it is wiser to take the 
cleverest men that can be found, let that be done too by the 
methods which any University examiner will point out. But let 
us not have what purposes to be an examination, and is in reality 
but a set of prizes to the Civil Service College. The competitive 
system is on its trial. That it should have a fair one is what its 
enemies are bound to allow, and its friends are entitled to claim. 


THE HELLENIC KINGDOM. 


THE phical position of the Hellenic Kingdom, the freedom 

which its inhabitants enjoy, the ecclesiastical authority of 
the Orthodox Church, the commercial importance of the Greek 
race, and the wide dispersion of a population speaking the Greek 
language along the sea-coast of Turkey, present anomalies in 
politics and nationality full of instruction to candid students of 
contemporary history. At present, Philhellenes and Greek bonds 
are somewhat depressed, and philo-Turks are rather elated at the 
incongruous condition of King George’s government. It is 
inferred by foreigners that the Greeks are unfit for representative 
institutions, and that the habitual deficit in the Budget presages a 
break-down of constitutional pum se The Greeks are evidently 
of a different opinion. Right or wrong, they have very obtuse 
feelings on the subject of deticits, and they have persuaded them- 
selves that they are unfit for any other than a constitutional 
Government. They seem to have a sincere belief that repre- 
sentative institutions can alone teach them how to better 
their condition, which they readily —— to be not 
perfectly satisfactory even to themselves. The incapacity 
of the eighty or ninety Cabinet Ministers who have held office 
since the month of October, 1862, the disorganized state 
of the army and navy, and the corruption of the financial 
administration, which causes the public revenue to decrease as the 
country grows richer, afford too much reason for the disappoint- 
ment felt by the friends of Greece. But there are circumstances 
which indicate that this unpromising state of affairs may turn out 
to be only temporary. The Greeks are not'so noisy in the East as 
they were afew years ago, and, their minds, being less inflated with 
the “great idea,” are occupied with something more useful than 
scheming and declaiming. 

It is difficult to lay aside our own English views of govern- 
ment so entirely as to admit of our — accurately the 
political sentiments of other nations. we could do so fairly, 
we might have learned, from the history of our connexion with 
the Ionian Islands, that the Greeks consider the immediate esta- 
blishment of a tically just and supremely orderly govern- 
ment quite a secondary Yn nage Their first desire is, to find a way 
of governing themselves by themselves, even though their self- 
government should be somewhat wanting both in justice and 
order. They trust to time and to their own “many counsels” 
for the improvement of their political condition. It is no casy 


matter to ascertain the state of public opinion in the Hellenic 
Kingdom, and to learn the precise operation of existing 
institutions in guiding the Greek people. If we our 
reliance on the Athenian newspapers, we must consent to believe 
that the surface of public opinion is changing incessantly, and that 
the institutions of the Greek State and the practices of Greek 
society are a mass of contradictions. Our rs have probably 
even less desire than we have to venture into the labyrinth of 

t ideas, Orthodox grandeurs, and Byzantine ificence, so 
that we shall only attempt to serve as a finger-post along the path- 
way of recent events. 

‘he first question that is usually asked by those who desire to 
commence a discussion on the Greek section of the Eastern question 
ce it is often asked with a smile of satisfaction that marks a 
‘oregone conclusion) is, What have the Greeks gained by the 
revolution of 1862? Their answer is, “ We have gained the 
principal object we had in view.” And it must be admitted that 
the revolution has given them the power of legislating for them- 
selves, and of removing the impediments to the improvement of their 
country which were created by the meddling, corrupt, and over-cen- 
tralized system of King Otho’s administration. The unfriends of 
the Greeks reproach them with having lost the opportunity afforded 
by the interregnum of framing a system of | and national in- 
stitutions, self-existing and independent of the central government. 
It is evident that very little has been done to reform the abuses in 
the executive administration. The new Constitution is also said 
by many persons to have as many defects as any of its five prede- 
cessors. All these reproaches may be true, and yet the revolution 
of 1862 has done fe. 5 for Greece. It has extended the liberties 
of the people and enlarged the frontiers of the kingdom. , And 
perhaps the Greeks are as far forward on a safe path to true liberty 
as France, Prussia, or Austria. 

After the Greeks had expelled King Otho from the throne, they 
found that they had many difficulties to encounter. We shall 
yg them in the order in which they presented them- 

ves. 

r. The Greeks were bound to find reasons which would persuade 
the three protecting Powers that it was expedient and just to annul 
the guarantee of the sovereignty of Greece to the House of 
Bavaria, which resulted from the 8th article of the treaty between 
Great Britain, Bavaria, France, and Russia, signed at London 
7th May, 1832, and the explanatory conventions dated the 30th 
April, 1833, and zoth November, 1852. 

z. It was necessary to convoke a National Assembly so com- 
posed as to ensure the destruction of those influences which had 
enabled King Otho and the senators to place themselves above the 
Constitution. 

3. A new King was to be elected as soon as possible. 

4. It was very desirable to annex the Ionian Islands. >" 

-5. And it was nece to make a new Constitution, in order 
to avoid the recurrence of the old evils. 

So much has been said about the great deeds which the Hellenic 
race is on the eve of performing with certain political projectiles 
whose practical application some Greek statesman is on the eve of 
discovering, that, while we are gazing at empty space, we some- 
times overlook the —— enterprises which the Albanian- 
Hellenic population the Greek Kingdom has brought to a 
successful termination. The manner in which the five diffi- 
culties that we have enumerated were settled commands our 
admiration. 

The first was a diplomatic subject, well suited to exercise the 
acumen of a people of many counsels, every unit in whose mass 
meetings believes that he is a modern Ulysses. The result was, 
that England, France, and Russia were persuaded to accept an 
interpretation of the law of nations that confiscated the claims of 
the Bavarian dynasty to the Greek throne. 

_ The second difficulty was easily overcome. It must be admitted 
that the principles of representative government were applied 
rather illogically, when deputies from Beyrout and Bucharest were 

summoned to vote budgets for Greece. But, all things considered, 

the National Assembly proved a great success, and did its work 
—e as well as if it had been elected bya real, instead of a fanci- 
ul, application of the principle of universal suffrage. + 

The greatest practical difficulty, after dethroning King Otho 
and confiscating the rights of the Bavarian dynasty, was to 
choose a new king. ‘The circumstances require to be examined 
from a Greek point of view. When hereditary right was 
eliminated, universal suffrage came into operation. Hereditary 
right would have given the vacant throne to a Bavarian prince; 
universal suffrage conferred the crown on Prince Alfred, and, 
having proclaimed its vote, it would not hear of any other can- 
didate. The Bavarian prince was unacceptable, Prince Alfred 
unattainable, and a second appeal to universal sutlrage impossible. 
What was to be done? An answer to this question was not 
easily found. Hereditary succession was admitted to be an ex- 
cellent manner of transmitting a crown. By it the two most 
popular sovereigns in Europe, Queen Victoria and the Emperor 
Alexander I1., rule one half of the earth’s surface. Much might 
also be said in favour of universal suffrage. Napoleon LL 
and Abraham Lincoln are names that can never be for- 

ereditary right universal suffrage. ‘lhe Professors 
of the University of Athens, though they are reported to 
have made several learned and a als in the 
National Assembly, did not carry their love for the examples 
afforded to them by ancient literature so. far as to suggest equine 
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suffrage, — Herodotus informs us that it proved eminently 
successful in the case of Darius the son of Hystaspes. After due 
deliberation, the Greeks determined to resort to statesman suffrage 
as the only means open to them for choosing a new king. Their 
friends warned them that, of all the various methods employed 


‘to obtain any result, experience had demonstrated that statesman 


suffrage was the most ineffectual, and for some time it looked as 
if it would prove absolutely impotent in electing a new king for 
Greece. Eventually it succeeded ; but its success must be attri- 
buted entirely to the merits of King George, and not to the 
manner of his election. Statesman suffrage failed signally in the 
case of King Otho; still more signally in the election of Ki 
Christian IX. of Denmark to be Duke of Holstein. His Danish 
Majesty must feel the truth of an observation with which the 
— Osmanlees frequently console themselves when suffering 

the results of statesman suffrage in its efforts to unravel some 
of the intricacies of the Eastern question—“The wisdom of the 
ghiaour com: th after the catastrophe.” 

The Greeks escaped from the responsibility of choosing a new 
king by entrusting England with the delicate task; and England 
was fortunate in —_ a statesman like Earl Russell ready to 
exercise ary suffrage. ‘The business of annexation they preferred 
looking after themselves. Annexation is one of the most brilliant 
exploits of modern statesmanship, and Englishmen cannot be in- 
sensible to the fact that the Greeks have outdone all other nations 
in this department of politics. Texas, Oude, and Savoy, though 
peer examples, are ecli by the annexation of the Ionian 

ds to the Hellenic Kingdom. Savoy is a poor absorption of 
territory when compared with the incorporation of the Septinsular 
State. Greek agitation has eerpnaged Bapelane IIL, in the deed 
which gives him his best claim to French gratitude. The Greeks 
have proved that Demos can do mighty things, in the way of 
shaping the destiny of nations, as well as Cesar; and the citizen 
has the advantage of doing his work at a cheaper rate than the 
sovereign. Democratic rhetoric was more decidedly victorious in 
the Ionian Islands than rifled cannon on the plains of Lombardy. 

land was driven beyond the sea, but Austria could not be 
pushed to the shores of the Adriatic. 

Those who desire to speculate on future annexations in the 
East, and to form an exact idea both of the obstacles presented to 
the execution of such speculations, and of the facilities afforded 
for their fabrication by the manner in which Greeks, Albanians, 
Bulgarians, Servians, ‘Wallachians, Armenians, Turks, Tartars, 
Turkmans, Jews, and Gipsies live dispersed up and down in small 
communities and extensive provinces, ought to procure the map of 
Mr. Lejean displaying the ethnology of European Turkey in a 

hwork of brilliant colours. A glance at this map will show 
ow the want of geographical continuity operates in paralysing the 
national energies of the Greeks and Turks. The ribend-like form 
of the Greek territories, and the numerous isolated spots inhabited 
by Turks, explain clearly why the partisans of Turkey devote all 
their attention to the reo: tion of the Ottoman administration 
and to increasing the efficiency of the military establishments of 
the Empire; and, on the other hand, why the friends of Greece 
seek to direct the minds of the people to the improvement of the 
moral and material condition of the productive 

The necessity im on the Greeks of making a new Constitu- 
tion being admitted, it is enough to say that a new Constitution 
has been made. Thus the five difficulties above enumerated have 
all been boldly encountered, and definitively settled in a way 
extremely honourable to the Greeks. They are now eng 
in the re moma duty of putting their new Constitution in working 
order. The first step is to elect a single Legislative Chamber 
without Government interference or popular disorder. The 
election is to take place over all Greece on the 26th of May, 
under the disadvantages of universal suffrage, vote by ballot, 
and ‘the introduction of a new experiment in ballot-boxes, If 
the Greeks unscathed through such an ordeal, he must be a 
bold politician, as brazen as the bull of Phalaris, who shall 
venture, during the next six weeks at least, to assert that they 
are not fit for constitutional Government. 

When the single Chamber which now constitutes the Greek 
Parliament assembles, the political situation of the country must 
undergo some change. The executive Government is in a state of 
anarchy, and the municipal administration is either suspended or 
poy 6 ge The newspapers, Ministerial as well as Opposition, 
are filled with declamations of the vaguest kind for and against 
individual leaders who represent fractions of parties that have no 
political principles. The condition of thought which the press 

rtrays 1s unsettled, and all classes of society are represented as 

ing discontented with the present state of things. The people sup- 
pened that the revolution was an infallible road to administrative 
reform, but the revolution effected very little in this direction. 
Many politicians who pretended to be enthusiastic reformers seized 
the earliest opportunity of going out place-hunting, and as soon as 
they had filled their bag they hastened as far away as possible 
from the remaining reformers. The revolution has gone out, and 
seven spirits in the shape of Cabinet Ministers, each one more 
wicked than a revolution, have taken possession of the Govern- 
ment. The publication of more than a dozen Opposition newspa- 
pers at Athens proves that the people are still intent on reforming 
the inistration and obtaining satisfactory guarantees for better 
government. Whether public opinion has sufficient strength to 
effect its porpese will be decided by the elections on the 26th 
But the Athenian press warns us that there is no states- 

man in Greece who possesses the modicum of administrative 


knowledge and the instinct of governmental organization required 
for carrying out the reforms by which the Hellenic monarchy can 
alone be thoroughly consolidated. Britannia cherishes a pleasing 
illusion if she supposes that Greek affairs will, for any length of 
time, allow her to “ rest and be thankful.” 


THE CASE OF THE INDIAN ARMY. 


HE debate in the House of Lords has brought out far more 
clearly than any previous discussion the real merits of the 
dispute between the Indian Government and the remonstrant 
officers of the old Company's army. The case of the Government 
was stated by Lord Dufferin in a spirit of fairness and consider- 
ation which Sir Charles Wood was unable to assume in the House 
of Commons. The petitioners found an effective representative in 
Lord Donoughmore, and the views of the late Commission were 
iven with his accustomed clearness and legal precision by Lord 
ranworth. Nothing more could be desired to put the public 
fully in possession of the whole question ; and fifty fresh inquiries 
could scarcely add any information, except on the details of 
individual cases, which would throw any further light upon the 
matter. In a sense, both sides are probably right. No one will 
question either the fairness or the acuteness of the learned Lord who 
presided over the Commission of Inquiry, and he has pronounced 
that, from a strictly legal point of view, the complaining officers 
have no longer any grievance at all. But this by no means 
exhausts the I. ae the petitioners ask, and what 
the country is properly willing to concede, is something more 
than mere egal ight; and, in the attempt to show that no case 
of hardship has arisen or can arise under the existing regula- 
a ag Dufferin was not more successful than Sir Charles 


The legal go of the argument may be easily disposed of. It 
turns entire , on the construction to be put upon the clause 
of an Act of Parliament, which provided that the officers of 
the Indian army “ should be entitled to the like pay, pen- 
sion, allowances, and privileges, and the like advantages as 
regards promotion, otherwise, as if they had continued 
in the service of the Company.” This means, say the 
officers, that no man is to put in a different positi 
as promotion, pay, and retirement, from that which he 
would have enjoyed if the Company had continued to govern 
India, and to maintain its army of the old strength and on the old 
footing, notwithstanding the vast change of circumstances which 
the Mutiny had brought about. Not so, says Lord Cranworth ; 
the meaning is that the Government are to make no changes in 
the position of the officers except such as the Company lawfully 
might, and probably would, have made. Of these two construc- 
tions, Lord Cee ’s seems to us-to be right in the letter, 
though it fails to do justice to the spirit of the enactment, which 
unquestionably was designed to prevent, if Day any single 
officer of a service which had behaved with the greatest gal- 
lantry under the most ing circumstances, from suffering 
any detriment whatever, either in emolument or military rank. 
If we look for a moment at the terms of the provision, it is clear 
that it could not mean all that the officers think they find 
within it. It was a sheer impossibility to do what they say 
Parliament directed to be done. The Indian army was composed 
for the most part of a force in which promotion was governed by 
seniority, modified only by the practice of raising regimental 
funds to provide inducements to senior officers to retire—a 
tice which, though never formally sanctioned, was not discoun- 
tenanced by the Board of Directors. Besides this, there were 
irregular regiments in which the principle of selection prevailed, 
and to which officers were appointed while still retained upon the 
rolls of their regular regiments. To combine an army so consti- 
tuted with one in which promotion goes by purchase, without 
atlecting any one’s position, would have been a hopeless task, even 
if it had been practicable to maintain the native force at its old 
strength. But the difficulty was infinitely increased by the neces- 
sity which the Mutiny had occasioned of reducing at least one-half 
of the Company’s forces. If every officer in the army, from an 
ensign upwards, was to have precisely the same chances of et 
motion as he had had before, it would have been necessary to keep 
up for ever a complete staff of officers for an army one-half of 
which had ceased to exist. It would not even suffice to maintain 
the officers on the old footing until all the superfluous force had 
Surpass because, unless fresh juniors were continually brought 
in to keep up the roll, the seniors would lose the bonus on retire- 
ment which came only from the subscriptions of those who were 
interested in accelerating promotion. the argument of the 
officers is sound, they must go the length of insisting on 
the maintenance for ever of an unemployed body of officers. 
Unless this were done, no temporary arrangement would have 
t over the difficulty. At some time or other the num- 
r of commands w have to be reduced to half their 
former amount, and whenever this happened, promotion, at 
any rate in the higher steps, must suffer a check Probably the 
most zealous advocate of the claims of the Indian army would 
shrink from demanding the perpetual maintenance of a body of 
officers for an pry oy, d force; and certainly no one who knows 
what the rule of the Company was could imagine that the Court 
| of Directors would have felt themselves bound to go on creating 
| fresh colonels after they had once resolved not to replace the regi- 
ments which had disappearéd during the Mutiny. If the petitioners’ 
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reading of the Act is therefore untenable, Lord Cranworth’s view 
is at any rate defective. Assume that the Government have done 
no more than the Company might and would have done, and that 
any hardship which has resulted is the consequence not so much 
of their policy as of the mutiny, and the n disbandment of 
many regiments. Let it even be admitted that, under such circum- 
stances, the clause of the Act of Parliament is, as Lord Cranworth 
insists, fully satisfied; still the intention of Parliament is unful- 
filled as long as a solitary case of hardship can be quoted. It may 
not be, and indeed is not, possible to keep every man’s prospects 
unaltered, but it must be possible to keep them unimpaired. It is 
not enough to say that more officers have benefited than suffered 
by the changes, because it was intended that none should suffer; 
and there is really nothing more than a mre of money in- 
volved in carrying out this intention fairly and liberally. The 


Government have, we think, made out that no grievance on the | 


ground of supersession in rank any longer exists. The brevet 
arrangement by which the original regulations were modified has 
met this part of the complaint, and almost all that remains is 
that, while many officers have secured more pay and more 
motion than they would have obtained if the old system had 
fates undisturbed by any mutiny, some others are less favourably 
situated with to pay ail bonus on retirement than they 
once had a right to expect. 
It is quite true that the full measure of com tion cannot be 
ted to all without giving more than their full rights to some ; 
ut the claims of a body of men who have deserved so well as the 
great mass of the Indian officers cannot wisely or fairly be weighed 
with extreme exactness. In terms all allow that they ought to 
be liberally treated ; and it is difficult to reconcile the idea of 
liberality with the existence of acknowledged hardship, though it 


be only in a few exceptional cases. Lord Houghton summed up 


the situation fairly enough when he said that it was less a question 
of legal right than of the honour of the country; and what- 
ever may be said in favour of a more imonious course, the 
most generous is not always the least prudent po: -* Least of all 
is it wise for a Government to raise, on a question of compensation, 
such an issue as the Duke of 1 imported into the discussion. 
That some of the officers of the old Indian army were below par 
could not touch’ the question even if the extent of the alleged 
incompetence were ten times ey than Sir Henry Law- 
rence had pronounced it. As a body, even the Duke of Argyll 
admits that it would be unjust to disparage the Indian officers; 
and this being so, the mere fact that all were not equally meri- 
torious has no bearing whatever on the present controversy, 
except as showing that there are some mem of the Govern- 
ment who cannot approach the discussion: in the spirit in which 
the country for its own credit, even more than for the sake of the 
remonstrant officers, desires that it should be treated. If it were 
a to tie the hands’ of the Indian Government, and pro- 

ibit the selection of the most competent officers for posts of 
the highest responsibility, the argument of the Duke of Argyll 
would not have been misplaced. But, as we understand the 
case, the friends of the Indian officers are content to leave the 
policy as to the maintenance of the Staff Corps, the substitution 
of irregular for — regiments, and the general organization 
of the army, to the unfettered discretion of the Government, 
asking only that, in pay and retiring allowance, the unem- 
ployed officers should receive adequate compensation for anythin 
they may have lost by the revolution which has transform 
the Indian army. The subject has an a ce of complication 
when examined in detail, but if once both parties are as to 
the spirit in which the claims of the petitioners are to be dealt 
with, we believe that the supposed difficulties of redressing and 
compensating the grievances complained of will very speedil 
vanish. A man who is not disposed to be generous often finds 
insurmountable difficulties in the way of selecting objects of bene- 
volence, but it is astonishing how rapidly such ipaailes disappear 
when once the reluctance to submit to the necessary expenditure 
has been fairly surmounted. We venture to predict that the long- 
pending controversy on the case of the Indian officers will assume 
a much simpler form as soon as the Government have resolved to 
temper their justice with a little becoming generosity. 


THE SONS OF THE CLERGY. 


“ — Festival of the Sons of the Clergy ” is a British institu- 
tion of which the history is a little curious. Popularly it is 
only known as a certain day in spring on which an unusually elabo- 
rate service is got up in*St. Paul’s Cathedral, followed by a sermon, 
and the whole wound up, more Britannico, by a dinner at Merchant 
Taylors’ Hall, at which the Archbishops and Bishops are enter- 
tained by, or entertain —it is not very clear which — a string of 
notables distinguished in the State, distinguished in the City, and, 
more than‘all, distinguished by having a table balance at their 
bankers’, As to the object of this ecclesiastical festival, it is 
nerally su that it is to collect funds for the education of 
the sons of the poor cle Like most other popular accounts of 
traditional and old-world customs, there is just enough of truth in 
all this to spoil and disguise the real truth. “The Sons of the 
Clergy ” are not, or rather are only a ve 
whose interest these funds are coll 
the founders rather than the recipients of this great and ancient 
charity. It originated during the Commonwealth, or, as the 
historical account of the Socie 
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language :—“About the year 1650, during the Great Re- 
bellion, the distresses of "the ejected Clergy were such as | 
to cause a body of gentlemen, Sons of Clergymen, to 
associate themselves together for thd relief of those loyal 
divines who had been ejected from their preferments, and who 
were with their families in great distress; and in the year 
1655 the first festival was held at St. Paul’s Cathedral, when the 
Rev. G Hall, afterwards Bishop of Chester, and then 
minister of Aldersgate, preached in bebalf of the charity.” A 
difficulty in the case of this a easant statement might be 
suggested—namely, that Mr. Hall, h he afterwards became 
a bishop, must in 1655 have been an Independent, or he would 
not have been a London minister, or allowed to in St. 
Paul’s. Such, however, isnot the case. Even in the intruding 
clergy some human charity was left, and Cromwell’s iron rule 
permitted a little occasional, and perhaps surreptitious, kindness 
to the Church of England men. This George Hall was the 
son of the more famous Bishop Hall of Norwich, and before the 
Civil War broke out was Canon of Exeter and Archdeacon of 
Cornwall. After the sequestration of his preferments, he tried to 
keep a school, and failed ; but “towards the end of the usurpa- 
tion”’—so Walker states—“he was allowed to preach, first at 
St. Bartholomew’s and afterwards at St. Botolph’s, Aldersgate.” 
This High Church institution, however, it is pleasant to find, 
though cradled in the inauspicious days of 1655, was not only 
connived at, but actually supported, by the dominant Puritans ; 
for the second preacher in its behalf is said to have been Dr. 
Manton, one of the leading Puritan preachers in London. 
After the Restoration, the Institution of the Sons of the 
Clergy gathered strength. In 1678 it was incorporated, and 
empowered to hold lands and moneys, and from the year 
ee a list of the preachers at the Annual Festival, whi 
had been scarcely perhaps interrupted since its public com- 
mencement in 1655, has been ed. On Wi ay last, 
the z11th anniversary of the Festival was celebrated with un- 
usual yom and dignity; for the Prince of Wales attended 
at the Cathedral, and occupied the chair at the dinner, ful- 
filling the office of steward, and giving his hundred gui 
Exactly forty-eight years ago, the last Prince of Wales took the 
charity under his most august and gracious protection; and it 
may serve as an illustration of a change, and certainly not for the 
worse, to contrast the simplicity with which our Heir Apparent 
performs this public duty, for such it is, with the us and 
servile way in which “Ge A Frederic ince of 
Wales” was invited to do the same thing. That and 
virtuous Prince was not to be ap hed without Oriental 
solemnities, so “a meeting of Princes, Prelates, Noblemen, and 
others, held in Willis’s Rooms, convened by a requisition signed 
by the Dukes of Sussex, Gloucester, &c.,” “ leave to 
lay at His Royal Highness’s feet their humble and dutiful 
request that His Royal Highness would be pleased to suffer 
his illustrious name to be placed at the head of the 
stewards for the present year” (1807). This request was 
sewer A complied with; and we trust that the illustrious 
teward went to church, and paid his subscription, though it is 
not recorded that he dined with the bishops. In 1854, on 
occasion of the two hundredth anniversary, the late Prince 
Consort “honoured the festival with his mee”; and his 
— delivered at Merchant Taylors’ l—a studied and 
elaborate, and in many respects remarkable, address—is published 
orations 


in the volume of the Prince’s public and more 
collected by the Society of Arts. 

So it is quite the right and royal thing for Princes of the Blood 
to go once at least to St. Paul’s and to that old hall in Thread- 
needle Street, and, by speech, and chairmanship, and stewardship, 
and subscription, to bear personal testimony to the fact that 
English Kings and Princes of Wales must be members, and also 
come forward as friends and — of the Church of England. 
It is well that the Prince of Wales has followed this old, it ma 
be called venerable, custom; and though, perhaps, the votre f 
which he delivered in the evening will not bear comparison with 
his father’s solemn discourse, yet we cannot but be struck with 
the simple propriety of what he said. The Prince Consort seized 
certain remarkable occasions for exceptional exhibitions of his 
intellectual powers. As he seldom came before the world, he 
always took eare to come with considerable form and dignity. He 
kept a stately presence 

—— like a robe pontifical, 

Ne’er seen but wondered at: and so his state, 

Seldom, but sumptuous, showed like a feast ; 

And won by rareness such solemnity. 
And his speech was in accordance with this policy— 
sententious, formal, and somewhat ostentatious. But 
of Wales a be what a Prince Consort cannot be. The 
position of Heir to the Throne is easy, and an and 
natural address is in thorough harmony with the speaker’s 
position. There were certain plain and appropriate thoughts which 
the occasion suggested, and they were spoken out with that 
sense and good taste which could afford only to say the right ing 
in a natural and inartificial way. If to say just the right words 
in the right places is the definition of a good style, and if weight 
is gained by saying exactly what is wanted to be said, the Prince 
of Wales’ speech at Merchant Taylors’ Hall may very properly 
be marked as a distinct success. Simplicity, and a quiet earnest 
avoidance of affectation and insincerity—this seems to make up 


iety phrases it, in orthodox | our future King’s character; and it is one which grows upon 
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English taste, and wins a permanent hold of English feeling. And, 
after all, the occasion must have had its trials. Fresh from the 
ing enthusiasm of Irish loyalty, to have to stand up 

‘ore the stiffest and most critical of audiences, to be put before 
a file of schoolmaster-bishops, and to have to make an epideictic 
display before hardened platform-talkers and the veriest veterans 
in public dinners, familiar with the ambitious platitudes of at least 
a thousand “speeches of the evening,” must have been a severe 
ordeal for a young man. 

But the institution and charity is worth taking a little trouble 
for. If the Church of England is the best-endowed Church on 
earth, it presents at the same time special forms of suffering for 
its clergy. As the Prince of Wales remarked, hitting the 
bull’s-eye of the occasion, we will have a married clergy; and 
perhaps we are not so well inclined to consider what a married 

means, and that it entails special duties on those who 
demand it which we are not quite so ready to discharge. A 
clergyman who makes a fortune is looked askew at by Eng- 
lish public opinion; but a widow and 
pean I miserably unprovided for is a sight which those who 
suffer this hard lot contrive, and nobody knows how, to hide. 
But it exists, and in melancholy abundance. This very Co 
ration, though it distributes as much as 18,000/. a year, aki 
rich in lands and money in the stocks, in timber and minerals 
(including 620/. per annum from coprolites), yet is obliged, so 
many are the applicants, to dole out its large income in miserable 
little annuities of 20/., 15/., and even 10/. to clergymen’s widows 
and aged daughters, and in necessarily shabby grants of 10. or 


15/. as apprentice fees or outfits for emigration, or for assistance 
at school and anaany Se the orphans of our clergy. Besides 
grants of tem id to poor, striving, struggling, sick “ministers 


of the Gos age oo names of course are withheld from public 
lnowledge, who can say what an amount of misery and 
secret silent wretchedness these figures betoken? No doubt 
the spectacle of a foreign cl living on his twenty pounds 
2 year, and his black bread and pease, is sad, and even revolting. 
But in mere suffering the position of a age po widow, ten- 
derly brought up, a lady, and with a family of orphans, is far more 
it 


touching. If i 
° - is truth the poet sings, 
That a sorrow’s crown of sorrow is remembering happier things, 
the English clerical widow’s lot is too often among the hardest of 
life’s hard ways. Very likely it has been so for many years; no 
new thing has happened to the Church of England; when this 


very Society was started it gave “pensions which varied from 17. &Y 


to 3/. a year to ministers’ widows, whose husbands had been 
sequestered or plundered for their loyalty to King Charles I.” 
But if it be true, or near the truth, that the clergy are no longer 
recruited, at least as they used to be, from the wealthier classes, 


clerical poverty and destitution will increase. Even in those 
coming days, so glowingly anticipated by the Bishop of London, 
when every cle an—with a huge town population, that is—is to 


have the enormous income of 300/. a year, the poor priest will not 
cease from the land; and the more Church extension there is, the 
greater becomes the =~ and area of clerical poverty, and the 
ter the necessity of helping such institutions as the Sons of 
e Clergy and Diocesan Widows’ Funds, and the like. This is 
one of the uses of such Annive Festivals. They proclaim 
a great misfortune, which, if not relieved, becomes a great wrong; 
and we really believe that an object such as that helped, as far 
as its means will allow, by the “Sons of the Clergy,” is only 
not ~——- and completely carried out because people neither 
know o 
and often only just exist—for remedying it. For instance, there 
is, we are told, a special charity, in London, for the relief of 
the widows and orphans of the clergy in this vast diocese alone ; 
for the Corporation of the Sons of the Clergy administers its local 
aid to the whole of land and Wales. The income of this 
Lendon Society from su — is just 4301, and there are 
not actually eighty lay subscribers in the whole of London to an 
institution—its home, we believe, is at Sion College—which un- 
dertakes to relieve the clerical poverty of this vast diocese, 
with all its new Peel districts and East-End starvations, for 
they are not livin Somewhere or other this shows a wron 
state of things. Hither the clergy, from a culpable affectation of 
being thought beggars for themselves, have not sufficiently pro- 
claimed the vast amount of clerical suffering which exists, and 
which is likely to be extended, or the laity of the Church of 
— are culpably und scandalously indifferent to an evil which 
is theirs, and theirs alone, to remedy. 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY EXHIBITION. 
(First Notice.) 

A GOOD average Exhibition ; a more than common number of 
interesting subjects; fewer than may be remembered for- 
merly of glaring failures, except in the sculpture; two or three 
instances of — advance, and more than as many of abilities 
mistakenly directed—such might be given as the summary of the 
pe — Academy, if an individual impression of this nature 
asked by any reader. Orwe mightlook at the Exhibition from 
another point of view, and say that the advance of the English 
School is so smooth and steady as to be almost imperceptible. 
‘Pre-Raffaellitism, whether in its genuine or its imitative form, is 
little to be seen; and all the painters whose work could not come near 


the “ Huguenot,” qaovmaenind by a chorus of Academical critics, 
are congratulating Mr. Millais upon the change, much as the young 
lady in that snot en with her good father confessor, would have 
blessed her lover if he hadreconciled himself to Holy Mother Church, 
Examples of Continental influence are also rare, and all that 
we heard, two years ago, of the recognised necessity for ingeering, 
our design and toning down our colour has gone in a w 

back across the Channel, leaving indigenous merit to make 
its way after its well-known insular fashion. Great artists 
in France have their scholars, who are trained for years, as 
M. Paul Flandrin was trained by Ingres, in all the difficulties of 
art, before the pupils produce any independent work of their own ; 
but in our more favoured island, where art grows of itself, like 
the tin which Ceesar found here, this laborious process is happily 
dispensed with, and every fashionable painter, or favourite of a 
close coterie of initiated flatterers, has at once a tail of imitators 
as long and almost as the of the 
laring sort, on the o' and, as we have said, are 

—— We never see any picture now which, like framer’s 
“ Slaver” (at the time when we know he had so sadly fallen off), 
the Hanging Committee begin by putting upside down. Indeed, a 
curiously fair average level of work is characteristic of the present 
rooms; a result due in part to the uncommon taste with which 
the Executive of this year has performed its onerous functions, 
and never conspicuously interfered with, except when the “line” 
has been claimed by certain gentlemen possessed of a particular 
high right and privilege. eanwhile, undecorated originality 


ts on as well as it can in that which Mr. Lowe assures us is the 


the necessity and the evil, nor of the means which exist— | 


t of all possible En; Here and there, under favour of 
| painter who has shown himself liberal in pre rtion to his 
istinction, it comes in this year for a little Academical 
| visibility ; but in general it has to content itself with remaini 
_ without the consecrated walls—we will not say, left out in the 
but at any rate exercising little more influence than the celebra' 
vox clamantis in deserto, whilst it is complacently theorized down 
| in the Shilling Magazine, not without an undignified undertone of 
| spitefulness, by a critic who has elsewhere given us his measure 
by finding in Mr. Frith the Hogarth of the nineteenth century. 
In short, the lesser world of the oF ye as it . htina me 
, represents pretty accurately the course of the larger w 
pana it; and advances, as Mr. John Stuart Mill has it, more 
the general elevation of the mass than by the force of leading 
powerful individualities, who are rather suppressed than otherwise 
in favour of those gifted with the faculty for catching the common 


eye. 
|” Enough of these general remarks. The Exhibition affords an 
_ excellent tub or stump for brilliant rhetoricians of the Frith, Faed, 
_ and Ward type to display themselves on, but must not os the 
| spectator into substituting a sermon fora description. On y we 


would premise that it is of painting that we have been speaki 
_ hitherto—an art to the comprehension of which the public has 
_ educated itself up to a certain creditable point, and over which the 
_ public exercises consequently a very wholesome influence, profiting 
| itself in turn by the lessons a yr art which the painters, 
| enco and upheld by national taste, give it. In sculpture, 
unhappily, the same comprehension and the same check appear to 
be still almost wholly wanting. More money than ever, it is 
| credibly stated, is now in course of expenditure upon marble- 
chipping and smoothing; and artists of the calibre of Mr. Bell 
and Mr. Phillip rival Phidias at any rate in the size and import- 
| ance of the work they are executing for an Albert Memorial, 
| being hence unable—witness also Mr. Theed and Baron Ma- 
rochetti— to contribute their common Lee of masterpieces to 
| the Academy. And yet, in fact, we all know, and sadly have 
_ to confess it, nobody believes in or cares for English sculpt 
' except the prosperous few who fall thus within range of the vonial 
| shower which, if it cannot transmute ignorance into artistic 
skill, performs at least the more tangible metamorphosis by which 
| bronze refines into d, and bank-notes freely form them- 
| selves upon the surface of the marble. In short, we can here only 
echo the verdict which we hear current on all sides, and pronounce 
the sculpture of 1865, if not intrinsically worse than the sculpture 
of many former years, less rédeemed by any productions of 
| merit, and even more glaringly than usual crowded with pieces 
_ which attest at once the carelessness of the producers and of their 
| patrons. But we shall return to this subject, and, like history, 
_ try to teach our philosophy, such as it is, by examples. 
Figure-subjects, as usual, hold so predominating a place among 
the pictures we begin to wonder whether there ever really was 
a time when success in deserved to rank as the special 
characteristic of the E school. Several ype this year 


belong to the religious although indeed the artists rarely 
endeavour to take a Seri theme and fairly work it out, con- 
tenting themselves rather with ing by way of parable or 
single figure. illais, whose versatility is one of the 


Mr. Millais, 
“notes of genius” which he gives us, has tried both, exhibiting in 
_ the latter category a girl sweeping through a marble doorway, and 
| clothed in a gorgeous robe of yellow silk, embroidered with a velvet 
pattern, which points to Japan. The Catalogue names this figure— 
which, as a study of drapery and of forcible colour, leaves little to 
be desired —“ ”; nor should we features, 
Japanese dress, Greek palace serious impediments to a repre- 
canteen of that Queen, if the appropriate character had been in 
any notable way impressed upon the figure. But in this res 
in company with so many saints and holy people by the 
masters, the “ Esther” lays no claim to individuality, and, like an 
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apostle by Guido who has lost his emblem, we can only identify it 
by the inscription. A figure of Esau, by Mr. Watis, although 
very unlike Mr. Millais’ “Esther” in painting, being artificially 
Jow in tone and mostly slurred over in the execution, lies under 
the same disadvantage. This work has a somewhat grandiose 
character, and merits praise as a figure built up with well-con- 
sidered lines; but the keen force, the Oriental sharpness of feature 
—the Bedouin, in a word—is utterly wanting. 

By the “Esther” hangs the “ Enemy sowing Tares,” which 
Mr. Millais has now painted on a much-enlarged scale from the 
woodcut in that striking series of the Parables which we fear has 
not been so popularly appreciated as it deserved to be. More than 
in the case of the “ Woman Seeking for Treasure,” similarly 
adapted by the artist two years ago, something appears to be lost 
in this . At any rate, the ey and the landscape details, 
even when seen under twilight, wo ave borne with advantage 
amore careful study from nature and more fulness in execution than 
were sufficient for the woodcut. Itremains now to be added that 
a more forcible and vigorous piece of effect has rarely been pro- 
duced, even wy our most forcible Academician oil-painter. The 
lurid light in the sky behind, which forms a kind of diabolic halo 
round the “ Enemy ” (who is doing his bad work with an almost 
humorous energy), is astonishing. We should not be surprised if 
critics complained, as they did of the sunset in Turner’s “ Napoleon 
at Saint Helena,” that it “ put their eyes out.” Light, whether 
from Heaven or elsewhere, is apt to do this; and the imagina- 
tive relation of the sulphurous gleam here to the =~ is so fine 
and so sufficient for effect, that we must take the liberty of en- 
treating Mr. Millais to subdue the animal with fiery eyes who is 
grinning horribly in the background. Why people should raise 
quasi-metaphysical difficulties, and dispute the esthetic propriety 
of painting a ble, we cannot imagine. One would rather 
have been inclined to say that he who puts such a fable into 
colour does again precisely what he who puts it in words does. All 
we have to ask is, that the parable shall not suffer—that the new 
rendering shall be adequate. It is only on these grounds that we, 
at any rate, decidedly object to Mr. Herbert’s “Sower,” which, 
beside some defects in drawing, and a careless treatment of the 
nearer landscape, is weak and affected in its general air. This 

teel “‘ Sower,” elegant as is the poise of his figure as he crosses 

e field, we fear can never hold his own against the “ Enemy.” 
The impress of the Scriptural story seems to us as little here as in 
the “Delivery of the Law” at Westminster. Mr. Herbert’s 
“ genteel style ” is, in truth, not less alien from the Biblical spirit 
than the old Academical manner, with its carefully-selected 
attitudes and dresses laid out in irreproachable folds, of which M. 
Signol has this P re given usa specimen. This is not unpleasing 
in its way, but the way is one nearly exhausted. 

Mr. Leighton may enjoy every year the pleasure of knowing 
that few pictures excite so much “ — of heart” as 
which he tries in the high or field. 

ublic opinion upon them le gh. ary to oscillate between 
edmiration and te opposite. . e accept this as a sign that there 
is at once much merit in these works, and that they want that 
something which is essential to success; otherwise, in the course 
of the seven or eight years since the accomplished artist first made 
himself known, he would have secured a more definite place in 
general estimation. It is also worth noticing that, the larger the 
picture is in scale, the less appears to be its effect on the 
tators. This is exemplified in the rage a exhibition, where 

. Leighton’s “Heien,” in spite of the singular and spiritual 
beauty of the heroine’s head, and the obvious refinement visible 
throughout, only adds one more to the many unsatisfactory trans- 
lations of Homer, from which no number of failures appear 
sufficient to deter Englishmen. Mr. Leighton might be thought 
to have taken for his treatment of Helen the famous “ Palinode ” 
of Stesichorus; in defiance of Homer himself, painting the living 
human creature for whom the war was waged, as a shadow who 
‘walked the streets and walls of Troy, whilst the real Helen was 
meanwhile detained in Egypt at the Court of Proteus :— 


ior’ Erupog Abyog odrog* 
ob yap tBag ivacidpor, 
mipyapa Tpoiac. 
With a ter degree of success, yet still leaving the sense that 
the wet haa attempted more, far more, than he has succeeded in 
realizing, Mr. Leighton has treated his “David.” The King sits in 
a dim twilight on his terrace, and watches the birds as they fly 
westward to that brighter land beyond the hills which is reflected 
on the further side of the clouds that overhang the landscape. 
This, it will be seen, is in its idea a genuine piece of poetical 
feeling ; it is a true embodiment of the Psalmist’s phrase, eminently 
— amongst many that are so, “ O that I had wings like a 
ove, for then would I fly away, and be at rest!”” But David's 
head, although well studied, does not embody the deur and 
intensity of the Royal poet; and the landscape, in tints and 
in outline, requires the text to explain its well-intended signi- 
ficance. In other points, also, the picture is not up to its mark. 
The hands are —T fine ; more expressive, to our fancy, than 
the features. The older painters used to t a subject ten 
times till, we may presume, they had “ satisfied their ideal.” 
And we should like Mr. Leighton to take up this beautiful theme 
in, and not be contented to rest till he had done justice to its 
high capabilities. One picture so wrought out would surely be a 
better lesson in art than fifty subjects half-mastered ; it would 
also be an enduring success. 


Mr. Barwell’s “Christ watching the Hypocrites” 1) is 
another striking, though, more manifestly tran Mr. 
imperfectly realized desi The Saviour, a boy of twelve, has 
been suddenly struck at the sight of the demonstrative piety of the 
Pharisees, who are or as literally “blowing the trumpet” 
before them, whilst they turn the poor away unaided. He seizes 
his Mother’s arm with a well-caught natural . The figure 
of the Virgin is too small for effect, and there are other points 
open to criticism; but the whole, with all its naiveté, shows a 
real originality of intention which would arrest one at once in a 
gallery of the too monotonous early Italian or German masters— 
men who often gained their reputation, by the way, with singu- 
larly small expenditure in the way of thought or invention. 

he “Haman and Esther,” by one of our very best trained 
artists, Mr. Armitage, may properly close our brief list of Scripture 
pieces. With a little more warmth in colour and dramatic in- 
tensity of conception, the painter ought to take the place in our 
school left vacant by Mr. bree. Mr. Armitage has never, in our 
recollection, done his powers more justice than in this fine work, 
which is so admirably disposed in its masses, and so skilful in its 
lines, that there would be no risk of failure if it were repeated in 
life-size on a church wall. The details are also studied with that 
accuracy which modern archeology demands, and furnishes. ‘Why, 
let us ask again, is a real painter or a real sculptor almost never 
employed to decorate any important building? Putting West- 
minster aside, we hardly know an instance, except what Mr. 
Watts, Mr. Dyce, and Mr. Woolner have respectively done at 
Lincoln’s Inn, All Saints, and the Assize Courts of Manchester ; 
and whilst these artists, with others of similar standing, are 
persistently ignored, quackery and quaintness run riot in our 
memorials and churches. We must be allowed to name Royalty, 
the present Administration, and Mr. Gilbert Scott as ible 
in no small measure for the evil we are complaining of. Nor is it 
likely to be remedied until patrons recognise that they cannot 
decide on these matters without definite and practical knowledge 
on their own part, or until, on the other side, our architects aro 
trained as artists, and our artists take their share in architecture. 


THE ITALIAN OPERAS. 


HE early part of the season is usually the dullest at our Italian 
Operas, and the present year has formed no exception. At 
Covent Garden various new singers have been introduced, not one 
of whom can be said to have made a very marked impression. 
Madlle. Fillipine von Edelsberg, from Munich, who appeared as 
Fides, in the Prophéte, shows a fair talent, but not thé require- 
ments, either vocal or histrionic, to support with dignity a 
made famous by Madame Pauline Viardot. Her voice—weakest 
in the lowest part of its register, where it should be strongest, and 
colourless throughout—possesses little charm, and, as the trying 
bravura in the last act sufficed to prove, just as little flexibility. 
Being young, Madlle. von Edels may nevertheless improve. 
Hardly so much can be hoped for the lady who, as Bertha, was 
associated with her in the fine but gloomy opera of Meyerbeer, 
and who made her début on the opening night, as Mathilde, in 
Guillaume Tell. Madlle. Sonieri exhibits the worst vices of the French 
school—a school which, whatever its charm when eminently 
represented, as by singers like Cinti Damoreau, Dorus Gras, &c., 
exposes the shortcomings of mediocre attainment in a more 
glaring light than any other. One of its besetting sins is a habit 
of trembling upon every sustained note; and this appears to be an 
idiosyncratic peculiarity with Madlle. Sonieri. As second lady—or, 
to borrow from the received operatic vocabulary, compramaria— 
Madlle. Sonieri, if she could manage to get md of this defect, 
might eventually be found more or less serviceable. Her imper- 
sonation of the sprightly character of the Page, in Verdi’s Un Ballo 
in Maschera, though inferior to what we have seen, is by no 
means devoid of merit, In the same opera, a third unknown lady 
made her début as the unhappy Amelia or Amalia (/es deux se 
disent)—which fact being recorded, no more need be said of Madlle. 
Bianchi, who, as prima ee assoluta di cartello, may do very well 
at the Lisbon Opera-house, but is certainly not able to uphold 
the credit of Covent Garden, even as seconda donna. A tourth 
stranger, Madlle. Honoré (from Moscow), came out as Siebel—that 
insignificant lover invented for the operatic Faust by MM. Barbier 
and Carré, purveyors in general to the literary wants of M. 
Gounod. Madlle. Honoré can boast an able mezzo-soprano, 
which assiduous study may help to cultivate, and thus render yet 
more agreeable; but her vocal skill is not at present remarkable, 
while — — has learn which experience alone 
can teach. For parts like ena, in Rigoletto, she is perh 
best suited. In! Madlle. Berini Gos Milan), a fifth Fo ang 
Mr. Gye, if not unprecedentedly Mcky, has at any rate been more 
fortunate. This lady made her a ce as Margherita, in 
Faust. Though not gifted with a voice of unusual quality and 
compass, Madile. Berini has evident sensibility, and her accom- 
plishments as a singer are considerable. All she does she does 
with earnestness, and at times she legitimately moves her hearers. 
The second part she essayed was more favourable to her than the 
first. Her Gilda (Rigoletto), though the incomparable performance 
of Angiolina Bosio must have been fresh in the remembrance of 
a part of the audience, made a really good, if not a very 
deep, impression. Madlle. Berini, too, has youth to back her, and, 


under encouraging conditions, may eventually reach a position to 
which just now she cannot in reason lay claim. There are still 
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some names to be added to the list of aspirants. ignor Medini 
(from Milan), in oo of the illness of Herr Schmid, has 


taken the part ter, in Guillaume Tell. Endowed with a 
tolerable bass voice, his performance generally was not so effective 
as that of Herr Schmid’s earlier substitute, Signor Attri, an 


Italianized Frenchman who, in the unavoidable absence of M. 
Faure, has been accepted as a more than respectable Mephisto- 
pheles. Signor Brignoli, if we ma judge from his performance 
as Lionel, in Flotow’s Martha, is likely to prove a valuable acqui- 
sition. This gentleman, who was in England as far back as 1847, 
the year in which the formidable a that eventually ruined 
Mr. Lumley was instituted, should have been brought out earlier. 
Besides growing middle-aged, he has grown fat, and fat stage- 
lovers are apt to weaken stage-illusion. His voice, however, a 
tenor of rare quality, will always bear him through with credit, 
and this in a great measure because he knows how to use it. 
What may be Signor Brignoli’s histzionic capacity such a lacka- 
daisical c ter as Lionel affords but small opportunity of 
judging. About Madame Vandenheuvel Duprez—who, in conse- 
quence of Madame Miolan Carvalho being detained in Paris, has 


sustained the part of Catarina, in L’ Etoile du Nord—we should be 


sorry to say anything at all disparaging. A worthy daughter of 
an illustrious father, her singing belongs to the " ceabranund 
school. But, unhappily, she lacks the physical force to produce, 
in so large a theatre as Covent Garden, an effect in any way pro- 
portionate to her very admirable talent. 

It will be seen from the foregoing that Mr. Gye can scarcely, on 
the whole, be felicitated on his new discoveries. But this has 
not prevented him from giving some very striking representations. 
Such superb “ spectacles” as Faust e Margherita, Guillaume Tell, 
Le Prophéte, and L’ Etoile du Nord—to say nothing of music just as 
superb, and, in the instance of the first-named opera, rising above 

that lavish scenic exhibition can possibly compass—must in- 
evitably attract, and even in some degree persuade the audience to 
forget that they are not listening to singers of the highest rank. 
Messrs. Costa, Beverley, and Harris, whose names should be in- 
separable, ‘have by their united efforts frequently averted a dis- 
content among subscribers that might otherwise have been 
injurious to the interests of the theatre, But Mr. Gye has 
been fortunate this year in other respects, and most of all 
in what may appropriately be called the quasi-rejuvenescence 
of Signor Mario. This still incomparable tenor and still in- 
comparable lyric comedian has astonished even his most enthu- 
siastic admirers. In the trying character of Jean of Leyden; 
in Faust; as the Duke of Naples (Un Ballo in Maschera), whose 
fault is: visited with retributive justice, and that naughtier 
Duke of Mantua (Rigoletto), who escapes being murdered, to the 
tune of “La donna é mobile,” while the unhappy victim of his 
fligacy lies bleeding in the sack; Signor Mario has been sing- 
ing and acting as no other can ~ and act at the present time. 
True, the less frequently he undertakes such terribly exacting parts 
as Jean of Leyden the longer he will be able to delight us in 
belonging to the real Italian school, which is his native 

and congenial element. 

Herr Wachtel, the German tenor of the C and C sharp “in 
alt,” has been singing his loudest as Manrico (Zi Trovatore) and 


Arnold (Guillaume Tell), and winning the applause of the galleries | 


after each successful achievement of certain notorious feats. 
Signor Graziani’s delicious e has been heard in the music 
of Guillaume Tell, and other parts, to such advantage that none 
seem inclined to criticize his deficiencies as an actor, even in 
Rigoletto, which character he was bold enough to assume on one 
occasion, while Signor Ronconi_was a member of the company, 
and known to bein London. Madlle. Fricci has exhibited her 
accustomed mediocrity as Leonora, in Trovatore; 
and Madlle. Fioretti, the fugitive of two years since, lured back by 
the impresario, has warbled, like a nightingale, the somewhat 


insipid strains of Lady Enrichetta (Martha). It is a pity that | 


Madlle. Fioretti should have grown so stout; for though as an 
actress she counts for little, she is really an accomplished 
vocalist of the legitimate school—one of the few, in short, who 
remain to us. But, better than all, Madlle. Adelina Patti, 


the brightest star of the last four seasons—a positive genius in her | 


way, a to be admired as a singer and as an actress—has 
returned. Ji Barbiere di Siviglia, Rossini’s comic masterpiece, 
was performed only the other night in a style that brought back 
to the memory the Italian Opera in its days of glory. The Rosina 
was Madile. Patti, the Almaviva was Signor Mario, the Figaro 
Signor Ronconi. Nothing but an unctuous Bartolo was required 
to make the cast perfect; for though Basilio has found better 
representatives than Signor Tagliafico, none on the whole so good 
as he has appeared within the experience of the present generation. 
The Bartolo of ny Ciampi, dry, without a spark of anecmy is 
a serious drawb: Instead of a “ swan ag 3 with crows,” 
ri oo Ciampi is a crow trooping with swans. Dr. Bartolo seems 
to have died with Lablache. 

Mr. Gye’s season is now in its meridian. Madlle. Patti will suc- 
cessively play all her favourite parts, and conduct the subscribers 
through a gallery of vivid, brilliant, life-like portraits. Madlle. 
Pauline Lucca—that other runaway, whose sudden flight was 
made by the Prussian people almost as serious a question of politi- 
cal difference as the condemnation of Franz Miiller—will rea: owe 
forthwith, as —— (Faust), Other new singers are to follow 

and among the rest, Madame Isabella Galletti, pro- 
claimed, not long since, by Mr. Lumley, whose opinion has been 
endorsed by Italy, Giulia Grisi’s legitimate successor. But, most 


portentous of all, the grand geographical opera, finished 
twenty years ago, and only produced in Paris at aoa of last 
month—L’ A, ine of Meyerbeer, so long and anxiously looked 
for—is to terminate the season, let us hope, with real and brilliant 
success. Mr. Gye’s “cast” of L’ Africaine is entirely different from 
that of Paris; but really, after weighing the respective distributions 
of the dramatis persone at the Opéra Impériale and the Royal Italian 
Opera, we are inclined to think that che English manager has got in 
some degree the best of it. Madlle. Pauline Lucca is both yo 
and more attractive than Madlle. Marie Sax; Madame Miolan 
Carvalho would have just cause of offence if she were placed in the 
same rank with Madlle. Batti ; Signor Graziani has incontestably 
a finer voice than M. Faure, while their histrionic abilities are, 
after all, not so very disproportionate ; and, to conclude, itis pretty 
nerally known that the tenor after Meyerbeer’s own heart, at 
east in so far as L’ Africaine is concerned, was Herr Wachtel, to 
compare whose vocal enunciation with that of M. Naudin would 
be to compare a high trombone with a corno inglese. Our musical 
readers will —- the distinction, and, judging from the 
antecedents of Meyerbeer as exemplified in revious works, 
will readily understand why Herr Wachtel is save tit 
his yo than M. Naudin. 

Of Her Majesty’s Theatre, which o a full month later than 
the Royal Italian Opera, we shall have something to say very 
shortly. Meanwhile we may premise that the season commenced 
with a performance of La Sonnambula, in which Miss Laura 
Harris, a mere child from New York, appeared as Amina; that 
Madlle. Tietjens has been performing in operas with which she has 
entertained the public for the last three years, in all seasons—ulti- 
mately stirring up a new enthusiasm by her ificent imper- 
_ sonation of Beethoven’s Leonora (Fidelio) ; that Mr. Santley, the 
_ deservedly eminent English barytone, just returned from Barcelona, 
is singing better than ever; that a tenor hitherto unknown to 
England, Signor Carrion, has met with a succés d'estime; and that 
in a new soprano, Madlle. Ima de Murska, a Hungarian, whose 

ntation of the mad scene in Lucia di Lammermoor is 
now the operatic town-talk, Mr. Mapleson has in all probability 
hit upon a phenomenon. The opinion is unanimous that nothing 
so original as Madlle. de Murska has appeared on the operatic stage 
for many years. Another week, however, and a second will 
help to confirm or to — the extravagant estimate now enter- 
tained of her genius. e second part is already fixed upon, and 
Linda de Chamouni must decide whether Lucia di Lammermoor 
was, after all, but a nine days’ wonder. 


ely to answer 


REVIEWS. 


LE JESUITE* 


wy the most conspicuous and interesting move- 
ment of the present day is the endeavour that is being made 
in Germany, in Italy, and above all in France, first, to adjust the 
old ecclesiastical machinery of the Roman Church so as to work 
harmoniously with modern political ideas ; and, secondly, to recon- 
cile theological dogmas or traditions with the advance of critical 
_and physical science. In England there is a movement of an 
analogous kind, and to us it is, of course, more immediately 
important, Still, in its present stage, it is almost entirely un- 
political; and, moreover, the scope o | theological 
agitation is comparatively narrow. itish philosophy has left 
deep marks on European thought, but the influence of our 
theology has scarcely been felt away from home. And that contro- 
versy is always most interesting of which some practical conclusion 
is most urgently needed. It may console us to reflect that, if our 
ecclesiastical and theological debates are of a less conspicuous 
kind than those of the Continent, at least their continuance does 
not endanger the tranquillity of Europe, and, however they 


may end, it can scarcely be pretended that their conclusion 
will vitally affect the future of political freedom. The 
contest of Ultramontanism with political progress on the 
one hand, and with scientific pro; on the other, is pretty 
sure to run in a certain direction. The whi | 
arise in the course of the contest it is impossible to anticipate, 

| nobody can venture to estimate the amount of sheer dead resis- 
_ tance which the vanquished may be able to offer even in the 
face of hopeless defeat. But some of the most momentous interests 
_ of civilization are bound up in the result. Meanwhile, every stage 
| of the conflict deserves to be watched with minute attention. 
_ Modern belief on the Continent of Europe is undergoing a trans- 
| formation which can only be com to the tremendous more- 
| ment of the sixteenth century, and no phase of it is without a 
| very distinct significance and interest. Yet there is a certain 
portion in things, and everybody must feel this to be most 
extravagantly outraged by the pretensions of thenow famous Abbé 
who startled France with Le Maudit. 

The publication, as well as the instant and widespread popularity, 
of Le Maudit were both very remarkable circumstances. t what 
made themremarkable? The proof they afforded that there are French 
priests who would like to see Catholicism purged of its multiform 
abuses and excrescences, and that such liberal aspirations can find 
sympathy among many thousands of French men and women. 


* Le Jésuite. Par PAbbé * * *, Auteur du “Maudit,” et de “La. 
Religieuse.” Paris: Librairie Internationale. 1865. . 3 
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Emboldened by the success of his first experiment, the author 
hastened to forge another bolt against the Ultsamontanes, and 
ublished Za ign It was weaker than the first, 
it contained. no posi i 
not: contained, and it had not the force of @ new and startling 
shock. It is very likely a convenient means’ of disseminating the 
views of the few thoughtful men who believe that Catholicism 
without a celibate clergy, without the confessional, without nun- 
neries and monasteries, without atem 'y sovereign Pope, is emi- 
nently desirable, and not only desirable but feasible. But the success 
of his two novels which were designed to point this moral, how- 
ever satisfactory to a religious Liberal, scarcely justifies the 
preposterous elation which the author displays in the introduction 
to the third of his series. “I should have preferred,” says the 
anonymous Abbé, “like Montaigne and Montesquieu, to raise grave 
monuments to whieh I might have put my name with pride.” 
But he sacrifices this ambition to the necessity of immediately 
penetrating the mass of mankind with his views, and directing 
their lofty aspirations towards the new destinies of the race. “Je 
suis moins écrivain, dans le vieux sens du mot; je suis plus 
homme ; je m’incarne, je suis peuple!” The incarnated People, 
the Man, waxing still more modest,goes on to claim a grand 
mission, and iates on “mon apostolat pacifique.” “ After 
three long centuries of religious wars between faith and philo- 
sophy, I bring a message of .” “T am come to plant a 
fragment of truth in the world.” His enemies mistake tien for 
another Arius, a second Luther. Extravagant vanity of this sort 
is not uncommon among very small writers, especially in France, 
but people would have given the author of Le Maudit credit for 
having sense enough to keep his head from being so completely 
turned by the extraordinary sale of a novel. Writers may be 
pardoned for not always taking the trouble very carefully to 
analyse the causes of their popularity, and for very frequentiy over- 
estimating its extent. But it is rather an abuse of this preroga- 
tive of literary conceit to announce yourself as a compeer of 
pepe my and as occupying a place in the events of your own 
day not minent than that occupied by Arius and Luther in 
theirs. when a man says he has “come to plant a fragment 
of truth in the world,” and that he brings us a message of peace, 
it is disappointing to find that, in spite of his almost divine 
assumptions, he only means that he can devise successful illus- 
trations of what more original thinkers first worked out and gave 
to the world. Lamennais himself, who was not without arro- 
ce, and who might with much more justice have looked upon 
imself as the teacher of a new doctrine and the originator of 
a grand mission, would have shrunk from declaring himself the 
abstraction of humanity, the incarnate People. 

And when we come to the book to which all this absurd talk is 
the introduction, the more intolerable do such pretensions appear. 
In the first place, the writer scarcely appreciates with accuracy 
the pcsition which his own books occupy in the controversy. In 
one of its as , the movement affects the organization of 


Catholicism, and its relation to the claims of civil society; in 


another, it secks such a modification of Catholic doctrine as will 
harmonize religious teaching with the discoveries and develop- 
ments of secular knowledge. All thought which tends to promote 
the satisfactory settlement of the last ch of the controversy 
may be justly looked upon as doing something to terminate the 


“long centuries of religious war between faith and philosophy.” | 
itation which the for thinking that it has nothing of the sort. 


But this is the aspect of the present twofold 
author of Le Jésuite does not meddle with. The great debate 
between belief and scepticism falls nowhere within the province 
he has chosen to occupy. The = which he urges is no Ricniaiie 
between religion and criticism, but a union between the forces of 
Catholicism and those of political freedom and progress. The 
majority of us will certainly not be disposed to deny that such a con- 
summation is eminently desirable, or that the promotion of it is 
eminently meritorious. Still, it is a very different thing from an 
end of the war between faith and poet ~ . And whether a 
repetition of the time-honoured an probably deserved charges 
against the Jesuits tends very decidedly to convince the a 
in France of the necessity of ising the aspirations of Liberal- 
ism, and modifying the ecclesiastical organization accordingly, may 
well be doubted. The work has been done before. The Abbé 
has not made any new disclosures of the mischievous temper and 


ambitious views of the Jesuit Society. Coming from an ecclesi- | 


astic, such charges might have been more d ing than if the 
came from a but by this time the of Le Maudie 
will scarcely command more attention than MM. Michelet and 
Quinet, whose attacks on the Society he only re-echoes. To point 
out that Jesuits resort to scandalous devices in order to get hal 
property, that they are brought up in a system of deceitfulness and 
meanness and espionage, that they are tempted by their habits 
and mode of life to practise nameless abominations, and so on, is 
doubtless not quite so much a work of supererogation in France as 
it would be in a land blessed with Exeter Hall. But, for all that, 
denunciation of the existing Jesuitical system does not make a 
man the rival of Montesquieu. 

So much of the work as is not taken up by this just but familiar 
vilipending of the Society, and by the details of the romance with 
which the Abbé interweayes his graver ment, is devoted to 
talking about the author's “ idée.” Ricci, the famous 
General of the Jesuits, declared, “ Sint stcut sunt, aut non sint.”” The 
author, on the other hand, would say, Let them remain, but let 
them reform themselves. Why should they not abandon the in- 
fatuated theory of Hildebrand, and accept the wise principle of 


d of | 


modern thought, the separation of the Church from the State, each 
ing in its free sphere, without ing of rule, the one over 
ee gE perpetuating an —_ g dualism? The 
orming Jesuit denounces ‘ of ‘espionage among our- 
selves, so little worthy of Sorento living in one community. 
—our espionage of the inner life of families, by which, with the 
aid of the confessional, we know everything that passes, the rela~ 
ee of husbands and. ae their worldly doings, down even to 
e new th —our system ying in teaching 
gence, and which creates in the minds of our youth, as soon as they 
are grown up, a feeling of just repugnance for us—our scarcely 
isguised hatred of liberal institutions—our detestable clutching 
after fortunes.” In contrast with this is the picture of “a con- 
ion at once of enlightened intelligence, and free from all the 
Sf ceteieen of the old system, sympathizing with a loyal world 
which wishes it well, but dreads the snares of a theocracy; reformed 
in its spirit, in its methods, in its tendencies, holding a new rank in 
the Church, and giving it mighty aid in Ss all that has 
been lost to it by the worn-out theories in which for so man 
ages the religious orders have languished.” The picture is 
exceedingly attractive, but one cannot avoid the inconvenient 
reflection that, if it were capable of being realized, the author 
| would never have had to write his book. the system of the 
_ Society is so hopelessly and inveterately corrupt as the Abbé 
_ describes it to be, the day for reform has long passed away. The 
new co tion may call itself the Society of Jesus, but its 
members will not be Jesuits. The Abbé’s reform means the 
annihilation of the existing Society, and the organization of a fresh 
body with the old name. In order that any constitution may be 
reformed—in other words, may be made better able to discharge its 
appointed functions—it must possess some — underlying its 
external conditions. The principle must be worth preserving, and 
the external conditions must be capable of modification without 
destroying the whole fabric. But the Abbé’s own account 
| of the Jesuits is the most vehement testimony that, even from 
_ his own point of view, there is et om ae in the Society worth 
preserving. His ideal of a y pious, learned, and 
_ disinterested teachers of truth organized simply, and devoid 
_of what may be styled corporate ambition, may be extremely 
admirable; but they might as well be called Thugs as Jesuits. 
The whole history of the oS been a prolonged effort 
| t establish a theocracy, with Pope as the nominal 
| and the chiefs of the Order as the real holders of 
| Substitute for this a principle of supreme disinterestedness, of 
| entire indifference to temporal izement, and are 
| destroying the Society by its very roots. No amount of exhor- 
tation or effort can make such an organization fit in with 
modern ideas, any more than plenteous watering and rich soil will 
make a bramble give grapes or a thistle give figs. The Abbé 
thinks that the proper course is to plant a vine, and call it a 
bramble. It is very soothing to the French mind to talk about 
“ transformation religieuse,” and the like. But the critical ques- 
tion with reference to the Jesuits and every other institution 
resting on the Ultramontane theory is, whether they are capable of 
a of those tremendous processes which are so glibly 
described, but which are oe ree such portentous difficulties 
in the execution. Has the Society strength and stamina enough 
to stand the reforming operation? There is every possible reason 


MR. MILL ON SIR W. HAMILTON.* 


| ape great increase of reviews has been unfavourable to the 
| growth or maintenance of several kinds of literature which 
_ used in former times to be conspicuous and sy myer It is not 
_ often in these days that men, and jally that eminent men, 
| take the trouble to write volumes of controversy. A certain 
_ number of pages or columns in a ye generally do ey 
_ enough the business which in old times used to require thi 
| volumes. On the whole, this is probably not to be regretted, 
though some of the most remarkable books in English literature— 
for instance, Hooker's Ecclesiastical ity, and 
| Religion of Protestants—helong to the almost extinct class. Mr. Mill 
| has seen fit to revive the practice, and has written a thick volume 
| for the purpose of bel ing Sir William Hamilton’s philosophy. 
| A more careful, searc ning, or destructive piece of criticism has 
seldom appeared. Mr. Mill has travelled through the writings of Sir 
William Hamilton and Mr. Mansel with all the zeal of the most 
humble and enthusiastic disciple, and has produced against them 
| both an indictment which it requires a considerable effort to 
but which will repay study. is, as might have been ex 
from its author’s reputation, perfectly fair and courteous. Indeed, 
though he disagrees with his antagonists on every conceivable 
subject, and though he expresses his Cionameemnents and gives the 
ne of it, with a force and terseness which must inflict a good 
eal of vexation on their pam Mr. Mill always acknow- 
illi ilton’s nervous hi earning, 
and his extreme fairness in controversy, and he does full justice 
to Mr. Mansel’s clearness of statement. The bvok altogether is 
as creditable as it is instructive. 


incipal Philosophical Questions discussed in his Writings. By John 
ill. London: Longman & Co. 1865. 
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stood, and the other stands, at the head 
at schools of thought between which 
_ philoso; n divided. The 


be res 
of. innate ideas; for although the names of the two schools 
have frequently changed, 
devised. a variety of different phrases in which to ex their 
views, the essence 
Their intellectual 
England has always been the head-quarters of the school of ex- 
perience, which in one sense is traceable to Bacon, though Bacon’s 
own relation to the metaphysical doctrines of those who are un- 
questionably his followers is complicated, and would be difficult 
to explain. From Bacon we to Hobbes, from Hobbes to 
Locke, from. Locke to Berkeley, Hume, Hartley, James Mill, and 
John Mill. The other school, in modern times, may be said to 
begin with Descartes, and, ene through Leibnitz, the succes- 
sion was taken up by Reid, through whom, after various 
intermediate steps, it arrived at Sir William Hamilton. Of courge 
the general outline of such a controversy remains unaltered from 
neration to generation, but, as the force of icular oe 
is felt, new forms of h are invented in which the old thoughts 
may be clothed; and, as Mr. Mill well remarks in the present 
volume, the latest form of a metaphysical theory is almost of 
necessity considerably better, and less open to a , than its pre- 
decessors. Sir W. Hamilton ought, therefore, to have thrown the 
doctrine of innate ideas into as tenable a form as could have been 
discovered for it. His success in the attempt to do so was not 
to his goodwill. Mr. Mill follows him through all the con- 
trivances which he invented for the purpose of accommodating 
the ancient doctrine to modern discoveries, and avoiding the 
objections which various persons had made to it. He hunts down 
remorselessly one device after another, and appears to us to 
succeed in showing that, with all his learning and all his 
elaborate apparatus of phrases, Sir William Hamilton was neither 
consistent nor thorough-going as a thinker. He shows, indeed, 
that Sir W. Hamilton had read much more than he had thought, 
and that he had thought only in an occasional fragmentary fashion 
which constantly led him into inconsistencies and contradictions. 
We must, however, content ourselves with a passing reference to 
Sir William Hamilton, and to the success of Mr. Mill’s attack upon 
him. The really interesting parts of the book are those in which 
Mr. Mill explains his own views some of the t pro- 
blems of philosophy. None of the readers of his other works 
could doubt what those views were, but they are not so clearly 
and fully expressed in any of his writings, if we except some of his 
essays. ughout the treatise on Logic they are assumed, and that 
in amanner which is perceptible enough to any diligent reader ; but 
the plan of the book prevented, or perhaps we might say excused, 
him from entering upon any set and definite exposition of them. 
In the present volume, he enters at full length upon a variety of great 
questions, such as the nature and interpretation of consciousness, 
and, in particular, the question what it tells us of the existence 
of an external world and of our own individual existence, the 
nature of reasoning, the nature of logic, and the freedom of the 
will. Perhaps the chapter which will be most widely read, and 
which is of the greatest general interest, is that in which he attacks 
the application made by Mr. Mansel of Sir William Hamilton’s 
a ag hy to the subject of religion, in a way which certainly calls 
oudly for an answer from a gentleman who stands in the odd 
position of being taxed by a variety of persons, of the most oppo- 
site views, with teaching what, under the appearance of i 
orthodoxy, really amounts to a peculiarly immoral kind of atheism. 
That Mr. Maurice, Mr. Goldwin Smith, and Mr. John Mill should 
all fall foul of a writer who is by many persons considered as the 
most prominent champion of orthodoxy, and all on grounds more 
or less analogous and from the most opposite points of view, 
is an undesigned coincidence which implies either great provoca- 
tion or most unexampled bad luck. e will not enter upon this 
discussion ; but Mr. Mill’s treatment of it is so characteristic and 
vigorous that, for the sake of our readers, we must make one 
short quotation : — 

If, instead of the “ ings” that there exists a in whom all 
the excellences which the highest human mind can conceive exist in a 
degree inconceivable to us, I am informed that the world is ruled by a Being 
whose attributes are infinite, but what they are we cannot learn, nor what 
are the principles of his government except that “the highest human 
morality we are capable of conceiving” does not sanction them ; convince 
me of it and I will bear my fate as I may. But when I am told that I must 
believe this, and at the same time call this Being by the names which express 
and affirm the highest human morality, I say in plain terms that I will not. 
Whatever power such a Being may have over me, there is one thing he shall 
not do; he shall not compel me to worship him. I will call no Being good 
who is not what I mean when I apply that epithet to fellow-creatures ; 
ean to bell tor ing him, to hell I 

go. 


The cos fervour and power which is so conspicuous in 
Mr. Mill’s writings never showed itself more strikingly than in 
this remarkable passage ; and the argument which introduces it is 
one of the most searching and vigorous that its author ever com- 
posed. For several reasons, and especially because it forms an 

isode in the main argument of the book, we cannot enter upon 

e subject at length, but will proceed to give some account of 
the general character of the views put forward by Mr. Mill in the 
- Hamilton, and to offer a few 
xemarks upon them. 


William ‘Hamilton was the natural antagonist for | 


and though their leaders have | 


of their doctrine is still what it always was. | 
igree in modern times is easily traced. | 


The two cardinal doctrines held by Mr, Mill, and put for- 
ward by him as those which distinguish him from the Continental 
thinkers for whom, in other res he has the greatest sympathy, 
are a belief in psychology as a ch of positive knowledge, and 
a belief in 4 as an instrument adapted, not merely for the ar- 
ment of thoughts in a symmetrical form, according to certain 
technical rules, but for the apprehension of truth in all matters 
upon which experience supplies us with the materials necessary 
for the formation of true opinions. His complaint agai 
a higher warrant t e ly jor partic inions, 
he invented an elaborate but extremely defective theory of psy- 
chology—or rather a substitute for psychology—and a view of 
logic which destroyed its connexion with truth, and reduced it to 
something very little better than a puzzle. This appears to us to 


be the general nature of the question at issue, as Mr. Mill conceives 
it. Let us try to explain i Beartogn a little more fully; and first 
as to psychology. 

Mr. Mill considers that there are two methods by which the 


operations of the mind may be examined, which he calls the 
introspective and the pros ical. The introspective method 
takes the thoughts whi are babitually in our minds, examines 
them, and, when it is unable to consider them as generalizations 
from experience, accepts them as ultimate truths, which it is 
necessary to accept as final. The psychological method is not 
contented with this, but forces us to ask how and why those 
beliefs come to present themselves to the mind in this character ; 
why they are “impressed with the character of necessity,” and 
how it was that the mind contracted an inability to do without 
them. The one method affirms, and the other denies, the possibility 
of carrying a step further back the history and the analysis of 
ic ons, and o' in what means they came to 
and how far the fact that they have ac- 
quired it to that extent proves them to be universally true. The 
way in which Mr. Mill follows the ee of this in 
tive method under Sir William Hamilton’s hands, and points out 
the si results to which it leads, and the strange forms into 
which it has to be thrown, is very curious; but his account of his 
own method is of much greater interest. By a little management 
we may follow it from the very bottom. “The evidence of con- 
sciousness,” he says, “ if only we can obtain it pure, is conclusive.” 
“ We do know some things immediately or intuitively.” The 
things thus known are the feelings an mind ; 
that is to say, their existence as a If I feel nen or pleasure 
I know that I feel it; but this, according to Mr. Mill, is at 
once the limit and the sum total of our intuitive know- 
ledge. It is upon this foundation, according to him, that 
the whole structure of knowl is based. e next step 
is, that one thing which we is tation. That is, 
“after having had actual sensations, we are capable of forming the 
conception o ible sensations, sensations which we might feel 
and should feel if certain conditions were present, the nature of 
which conditions we have in many cases learnt by experience.” 
Further, we find that our feelings and thoughts are, as a fact, 
associated according to certain rules, which are as follows :— 
1. Similar phenomena tend to be thought of together. 2. Phe- 
nomena which have either been experienced or conceived in close 
contiguity to one another tend to be thought of together. 3. 
Associations produced by contiguity become more certain and 
rapid by repetition, and, if the repetition is very quick and fre- 
om we get at last an inseparable association. one thought 
ways 8 the other until subsequent experience severs 
them. 4. an inseparable association is produced in our 
thoughts, the facts answering to the thoughts become in our con- 
sciousness inseparable. For instance, we see artificially, A red- 
hot coal looks hot, a cube of iron hard, and thus we talk of 
warm colour and hard outline in a picture. These rules, 
all of which rest on observation, are, according to Mr. 
Mill, sufficient to account for our belief in an external 
world, and also for our belief in the human mind as sepa- 
rate the external world. Belief in an external world 
Fa aeinee into a case of expectation. I see on the table a 
‘ paper, ks, &c. LIleavetheroom. Ithink of them as still 
there; that is to say, I expect that I shall see them if I go back; I 
expect, that is, that my former impressions will revive when I put 
myself into the same circumstances. This is what we mean, and 
all that we mean, by an external world. “The conception I form 
of the world existing at any moment comprises, along with the 
sensations I an iatiing, a countless variety of possibilities of 
sensation ; namely, the whole of those which past observation 
tells me that I could, under any supposable circumstances, experi- 
ence at this moment, together with an indefinite and illimitable 
multitude of others which, though I do not know that I could, 
yet it is possible that I might, experience in circumstances not 
own to me.” These “guaranteed possibilities of sensation” 
form the outward world, and they refer not to single sensations, 
but to sensations joined together in groups or things, and also 
to a fixed order of succession amongst those groups. i 
gives, not only an external world, but an order in its econ- 
stituent parts. We have not only those groups of sensations 
or impressions which we call thi but we have also certain 
arrangements of them which we call events; and we have besides 
in our minds associations between different events which consti- 
tute our notion of cause and effect. We have seen the same events 
succeed each other so often, and under such circumstances, that an 
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i ble association between the two is produced in our own 
inds, so that we regard and think of them together; and this is 
what we mean by cause and effect. 

As matter, when analysed to the bottom, consists of groups of 
permanemtt possibilities of sensation, so mind is nothing but the 
series of our sensations (to which must now be added our internal 
feelings) as they actually occur, with the addition of fixed possi- 
bilities of feeling, requiring for their actual realization conditions 
which may or may not place, but which, as possibilities, are 
always in existence, and many of them present. Though 
both mind and matter are thus reduced ultimately to groups 
of sensations, there are important differences between them. The 
“ Permanent Possibilities which I call outward objects are possi- 
bilities of sensation only, while the series which I call Myself 
includes, along with and as called up by these, thoughts, emotions, 
and volitions, and Permanent Possibilities of such.” These states 
of mind, moreover, do not occur in groups consisting of elements 
which co-exist or may be made to co-exist with each other. The 
emotion of wonder, for instance, is not made up, like a pair of 
shoes, of a number of different sensations of shape, oem, colour, and 
the like, always recurring in precisely the same way, under the 
same or similar circumstances. Above all, “the possibilities of 
sensation which are called outward objects are possibilities of it 
to other beings as well as tome; but the particular series of 
feelings which constitutes my own life is confined to myself; no 
other sentient being shares it with me.” 

In one of the most interestin mage oy which he has ever 
written, Mr. Mill proceeds to deal with the observation that this 
conception of mind and matter—which is Berkeleyanism carried 

t somewhat more ay and systematically than Berkeley carried 
it out—is consistent with a belief in other men, in God, and in the 
immortality of the soul. As to other men, it is true that all that I 
know of them is known through my own sensations; but those 
sensations give me reasons to think that particular groups 
of sensations, which I call human bodies, are associated with series 
of thoughts and feelings, which I call their souls and minds, in the 
same manner as those groups of sensations which I call my own 
body are associated with that series of feelings which I call my 
own mind. te | argument also for the existence of God remains 
untouched, though the words used in expressing it might sound 
unusual, “Supposing me to believe that the Divine mind is 
simply the series of the Divine thoughts and feelings prolonged 
through eternity, that would be, at any rate, believing God's 
existence to be as real as my own; and as for evidence, the argu- 
ment of Paley’s natural theology, or, for that matter, of hi 
Evidences of Christianity, would s exactly where it does.” 
So as to immortality, “it is precisely as easy to conceive that a 
succession of feelings, a thread of consciousness, may be prolonged to 
eternity as that a spiritual substance for ever continues to exist; and 
any evidence which would prove the one will prove the other.” 

er writers, if we are not mistaken, had gone thus far with Mr. 
Mill, pote perhaps none has set forth these views so systema- 
tically and completely; but he goes a eos further, and that step 
is one of the highest interest, for it involves an admission on his 
ae perhaps few of his readers would have expected from 
im. The theory, he says, is good as far as it goes, but it does 
not explain memory or ex tion :—“ They are attended with 
the peculiarity that each of them involves a belief in more than 
its own present existence. . . . Nor can the phenomena 
involved in these two states of consciousness be adequatel 
expressed without wns Se the belief they include is that 
myself formerly had, or that I myself and no other shall hereafter 
have, the sensations remembered or expected. The fact believed 
is that the sensations did actually form, or will hereafter form, 
part of the selfsame series of states, or thread of consciousness, of 
which the remembrance or expectation of those sensations 
is the part now present.” Hence we are reduced to believin 
“that the mind is different from any series of feelings”; an 
“the truth is, we are here face to face with that final 
inexplicability at which, as Sir William Hamilton justly 
observes, we inevitably arrive when we reach ultimate facts.” 
Mr. Mill’s ultimate fact is thus the mind. It is the “ultimate 
” the “final inexplicability”; and the external material 
world is known to us exclusively as a function of the mind. 
Those who have been accustomed to look upon Mr. Mill’s 
teaching as antagonistic to the fundamental propositions of re- 
ligious belief will find useful matter for reflection in these 


. Mill’s conception of logic follows naturally from 
his perchology. It consists of two parts—the doctrine of 
the syllogism—rules, that is, for detecting contradictions in 
the statement of facts; and inductive logic, which (if we 
may venture to compress a treatise into a few lines) consists 
in the investigation of the different sequences which we 
perceive in external nature by means appropriate to the purpose 
of exhibiting them all as cases of cause and effect; i.¢. of 
unconditional sequence and antecedence. In this process, the 
syllogism is a useful instrument for the purpose of detecting 
errors of calculation, but it is yom 9 more. That the whole 
intelligible universe, the whole world of mind and matter, is 
capable of yr & exhibited in this form, is the fundamental 
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doctrine, and the crowning doctrine, of Mr. Mill’s whole 
His doctrine as to free will and human agency in general lies _ 


midway between his psychology and his logic. It is indeed an | 
answer to the objection—How can everything be exhibited in the 
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form of cause and effect when the human will and its opera- 


tions are not caused at all, but are themselves the causes of some 
of the most important, and of much the most interesting, of the 


facts which come under our observation? Mr. Mill’s answer to 
this is, that the operations of the will are caused, that they may 
be predieted by persons who have adequate knowledge, and that 
this is in no way inconsistent either with our consciousness or 
with our moral principles. As there is, in other cases of cause and 
effect, no dominion of the cause over the effect—as the very utmost 
that can be asserted is that one, in point of fact, follows the 
other—so the fact that we can know beforehand that under cer- 
tain circumstances A. B. will act in a particular manner does not 
affect the personal and moral character of his acts, and does not 
prevent us from praising or blaming him for doing them. 

This short explanation of Mr. Mill’s leading doctrines shows 
how his psychology, his logic, and his theory of human action all 
hang together. His criticism on Sir William Hamilton amounts to 
a mee that, in order to preserve the notion that the operations of 
the will are irregular, he shuts his eyes to the importance and 
bearing of psychology, and narrows his notion of logic till he con- 
fines it to the bare doctrine of the syllogism, leaving out all 
reference to the far higher and more important problem of the 
investigation and classification of the sequences actually per- 
ceived in the external world. He considers that a variety of 
“necessary truths” form the foundation of our knowledge, which 
necessary truths present themselves in our minds when we observe 
the external world ; that, from contemplating the external world 
with minds thus furnished, we get a number of what he calls 
“ concepts ” of particular things; and that logic consists chiefly in 
studying the laws or forms of our thoughts, and in determining 
the contents of these concepts.. Upon every part of the theory 
thus hinted at, as well as on the relations of its different parts, Mr. 
Mill directs a formidable battery of arguments, for which we must 
refer our readers to the book itself. We will confine ourselves to 
one or two remarks on the general character and result of the 
controversy. 

In the first place, as to its character, we cannot agree with those 
who consider all such discussions as a mere idle beating of the air. 
It is impossible to observe the degree in which they attract 
the most powerful and most practical minds without admitting 
that they have a most important bearing on all the highest in- 
terests of life. They are, indeed, mixed up in various ways with 
all the fundamental problems of morals, politics, and religion ; nor 


is it possible to discuss thoroughly these vast subjects without. 


taking a side in metaphysical controversy. It is, indeed, often 
asserted that the standing metaphysical controversies make no 
progress at all, that generation after generation repeats the same 
thrusts and parries; but this is not true. ere is a real 
though a slow progress, just as there is a real though a 
slow progress in morals and politics. That Mr. Mill is intel- 
lectually descended from Locke admits of no doubt, but that he 
has cleared up many difficulties which embarrassed Locke, and has 
shown the true bearing of many doctrines which Locke im ma 
comprehended, is very true; and the same may be said of Sir W. 
Hamilton and Reid. Still, though the two sides may be better 
represented, it may be said there still are two sides, and there al- 
ways will be two. They improve their own methods, but they never 
come to an issue so as to refute each other. Bella geri placuit 
nullos habitura triumphos. This is true in the same sense and to 
the same degree in which it is true that Whigs and Tories never 
come to an issue. There is always, it may be said, a party of pro- 
gress and a party of protection, and the old controversy is con- 
tinually reproduced under new forms. This is so; but, on the other 
hand, it is always possible to see which, on the whole, is getting 
the best of it—which is the side to which mankind at large tacitly 
adhere when they are not os of controversy, but merely 
carrying on the daily business of life. This is the only test that 
the public at large can apply to such controversies as these, and 
we think that, if it be applied to the controversy in — there 
will be little doubt as to the result. In every department of 
practical life the battle appears to be going in favour of Mr. Mill, 
and against Sir W. Hamilton. It is because, and in so far as, they 
bear on morals, politics, and religion, that metaphysics are valuable. 
Look for a moment at each of the three, and consider what is the 

neral course and dominant spirit of the times in reference to each. 
First, as to morals; is it not obvious that in every department of 
morals the practice of judging, not by “nm truths” or 
abstractions of any kind, but by the tendency of actions to produce 
happiness, is daily gaining ground inevery direction? Is not this 
the test which oy ways apply to every alleged moral rule, 
and by which they practically judge of its truth or falsehood ? 
The connexion between this and Mr. Mill’s system of meta- 
a pe is too obvious and notorious to require explanation. Next 

k at politics. Do not all parties take expediency as their rule 
and justification? Do they ever refer to, or profess to regard, any 
phrases whatever as ultimate authorities, secure from all criticism ; 
and is not this a manifestation of the moral principle just stated on 
a wider scale? Again, does not all legislation assume the theory 
advocated by Mr. Mill as to the nature of the will, and 
the fact that human conduct is capable of being predicted ? 
and is not the science of political economy, which is the 
most valuable of all adjuncts to politics, conducted entirely upon 
the metaphysical principles which Mr. Mill lays down? It 
would be the easiest thing in the world to show how his psycho- 
logy and logic account for, and exactly fit in with, his political 
economy; but can any human creature imagine a system of poli- 
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tical economy written on the principles of Sir William Hamilton, 
and expressed in terms of concepts, laws of thought, and the 
like P tly, look at the state of religious controversy. Is there 
not a gen 7 to reduce all religious inquiry to questions 
of fact, to be decided by evidence? As a fact, was this or that 
said and done under such and such circumstances? Does this or 
that state of facts point to such a conclusion? These are the great 
uestions of the day with those who direct their thoughts to 
eology, and it is notorious that the attempt to get the leading 
principles of religion out of one’s own am in the form of “ ne- 
truths” is being everywhere discredited and given up. 
This sort of reasoning appears to us to show, with a degree of 
force which can hardly be overrated, that Mr. Mill’s philosophy 
will and does work, and that Sir William Hamilton’s will not. 
This, for practical purposes, may be called a proof of its truth. 


ROGER BONTEMPS.* 


RE is nothing more interesting than to watch a French 
novelist addressing himself to the Herculean task of writing 
a novel which is not to be immoral. The author of Roger 
has accomplished the feat, and, like an expert literary 
Blondin, has wheeled several young French persons of both sexes 
—ineluding, strange as it may seem, a married French Countess— 
across four hundred and thirty pages without a ~— accident. 
His plan for getting them safely over is ingenious. He has gone 
va the principle, adopted in some churches of the present day, 
dividing the sexes. They all travel a deal, but none of 
them travel in company. For fear that this should not be suffi- 
cient, he has kept them from first to last upon the move, and in 
imminent d of their lives. Lastly, lest, in spite of all these 
precautions, the decorum of the story should seem wildly im- 
probable, the scene is laid chiefly in Australia, among thrilling 
incidents of bush life, and hair-breadth escapes of the most excit- 
ing description. Early in the book, the heroine—whom her husband, 
a young French Count, has brought over as his wife from 
Mexico—is carried off by the Brothers Smith, three daring Ameri- 
can pirates, whose object is to make her reveal to them the a 
where a hidden chest of gold has been buried in the bush. e 
Brothers Smith track her and her husband, in a mysterious chase, 
from the New World to Paris; and they capture her, in spite of all 
his precautions and his resistance, alter a midnight fight at a 
chateau in the North of France, which is renewed upon the beach 
of Cherbourg. In these days bloody midnight struggles with 
armed American desperadoes are probably uncommon both in the 
heart of the French provinces and at the most crowded French 
seaports, and the Brothers Smith must themselves have been 
ised at the prolonged absence and good-nature of the 
police. But M. Paul Féval has a right to claim unlimited exemp- 
tion from ordinary trammels. When he is thinking how not to 
be immoral, he cannot be bothered about the police. He is 
eonstructing an original and decent French romance, and such 
works as this cannot be written if the author’s hands are to be 
tied. Accordingly, the Brothers Smith carry the Ri 
safely off into the bush, where they feed her well, treat her 
with a deli to which French countesses in modern novels are 
little used. The Count, her husband, and his young companions 
toil-after her in vain, getting on her trail with the sagacity of Red 
Indians, performing prodigies of valour, and astonishing the natives, 
as well as the Brothers mith, none of whom have been accus- 
tomed to the sight of French prowess. M. Paul Féval deserves 
the credit of having attempted to unite the interest and the tone 
of two well-known modern writers. In Cooper’s Prairie, the ad- 
ventures are of a similarly fascinating kind, but the American 
author has endeavoured to preserve some of the probabilities, and 
to produce a faithful, though romantic, picture of the extravagances 
of rough prairie life. In his Trois Mousquetaires, M. Alexander 
Dumas has shown the world what miracles of courage may be 
rformed on paper by Frenchmen of nerve and audacity. It has 
oo reserved for NL. Féval to combine the two ideas. It 
naturally occurred to him that far more wonderful things 
would have happened in the Prairie if the actors had been 
French, and that the effect of the Trois Mousquetaires would be 
enhanced if a trio as remarkable had been brought into contact 
with modern Anglo-Saxons. Those who wish, without reading 
Roger Bontemps, to guess at its character and style, may do so by 
imagining all that the Trois Mousquetaires would achieve if they 
were to live again in the nineteenth century, undisturbed by the 
ice, and to be transplanted by means of the Australian Steam 
mpany’s admirable packet boats into the middle of an English 
colony. 

The tales of the bush, as they come to us the 
medium of ordinary writers, are vivid and captivating. We all 
have a vague kind of notion of the conventional bushranger, his 
revolver, his black horse, ‘and the way he rides in defiance 
through Australian settlements. The mounted police cannot 

or intimidate him. But M. Paul Féval knows more than 
this. He knows how incomparably inferior, even at his own game, 
the best bushranger would be when brought into collision with 
the gay and accomplished Parisian—at one moment the ornament 
of the boulevard, and at another the terror of the bush. He kills 
the bushrangers in single combat with his bowie knife, he leaps 
like a scientific horseman upon their splendid chargers, he escapes 


Countess 


_through troops of armed assailants, and he finally overcomes the 


* Roger Bontemps. Par Paul Féval. Paris: L. Hachette & Co. 1865. 


Brothers Smith. By a species of delicate irony, the son of 
France who performs the major portion of all these its 

ount is eq! to hi t the princi 
is played by one who is an one of cabal anid The 
simple uy 4 Paris who discomfits the Australian bushrangers 
has not been born or brought up to such greatness. In this respect 
he has had no advan over the Englishmen whom he out- 
shines. He has positively been obliged to take on himself the 
showy character of a hero by the mere force of the circumstances 
among which he has been thrown. As he beats the lo-Saxons 
at the revolver, so his follower, the Paris gamin, beats them at the 
bore. The detail of the encounter in which the gamin distin- 
guishes himself is so remarkable, and will be read with such 
avidity by all patriotic prensa Nig we cannot do less than 
describe it. Grelét, the gamin of Paris, thus makes his appear- 
ance in the middle of an Australian “row”; and certainly the 
annals of Bell’s Life have seldom recorded the achievements of a 
pugilist at once so ready with his hands and, above all, so nimble 
with his legs :— 

D’un subtil coup de pied, lancé sans effort apparent, il écrasa la machoire 
de Rowley, dont son premier tesson avait endommagé le crane. 

poy the un grognement de coltre sauvage et se rua sur lui. 
pists wley rencontra le vide. Le pied de Grelot était déa dans l'oeil de 

er. 


En méme temps, ses deux poings foudroyaient d’un double coup, sec et 
net comme une décharge d’arme a feu, un grand Américain qui voulait le 
prendre & bras-le-co 

Et tout en travaillant ainsi, il bavardait ; jamais le gamin de Paris ne 
renonce & son éloquence. 

“Ah! vous voulez boxer ?” disait-il. “A toi! Amoi! Présent. Rien 
dans les mains, rien dans les poches ! ” 

Mais tout en bavardant, il travaillait, Dieu sait comment! Le malheureux 
landlord tomba, prenant son tibia broye & deux mains; et Dawson mit son 
foulard sur son oreille écrasée. ; 

“ Boxons, mes fréres, boxons, c'est votre idée. Tiens 
pare un peu ce coup de ing; J yestu? . . . Oni, ton 
nez n’y est plus, ma poule !” 

Les deux mains de Grelét venaient de toucher le sol, et son talon, détaché 
en ruade, moulait un ronde au beau milieu du visage de Rowley, comme un 
cachet dans de la cire rouge. C’était un carnage, en vérité. La plume ne 
peut rendre la rapidité prestigieuse de ces mouvements. Greldt distribua 
vingt coups en dix secondes, et les accompagnait encore de bienveillantes ex- 


plications. 
“ C’est la boxe ” disait-il. “La boxe anglaise est bonne pour les 
Englishmen et les Yan ; & Paris ca n’est pas de mise. Tenez! je vais 


enlever ce gentleman par le creux de l’estomac . . . et arracher deux 
dents a celui-ci. Mais boxez donc, chérubins que vous étes! Ah, ah! on 
arme les revolvers! Voila les couteaux! Minute! un démol a la clef; nous 
y sommes !” : 
That Grelét continues as admirably with the revolver a combat 
which begins only with the bove is natural, and to be expected. 
A narrative so simple, and above all so exquisitely French, confers 
the highest honour on M. Paul Féval. N. Thiers himself could 
not have done better. ‘‘ Phrynichus,” says an ancient Greek 
ment, “strikes like a cock, throwing his heels very lofty.” 
Féval’s gamin is a modern parallel, in which Phrynichus might 
have rejoiced. If a French street-boy can deal such havoc amid 
an Australian crowd by sheer greatness of leg, the fate that over- 
cstoniching. Matched with the ordinary run of aglish sutton, 
astonishing. with the ordi run ish set 
the heseb ot the bush are passable enough ; but they sink to their 
proper level when the Quartier Latin and the boulevards come 
upon the stage. 
The notary, who is the chief personage in the action of the tale, 
is a college friend of the Count, and is naturally interested in the 
welfare of the Countess. His own affections are centred all the 
time on Nannette. a pretty grisette of the capital, who is as 
virtuous as she is fair. Yet the course of true love never does run 
smooth. His mother is opposed to the match, and he is on the 
eve of contracting a marriage with a richer , when the Count 
and the Countess gallop across the scene. They are being 
by the Brothers Smith. In deadly fear for his bride, the Count looks 
about for the means of pane her from the fell pursuit of the 
brothers. He feels, as M. Féval feels, that the police are not the 
rsons to look to in such extremity, and that ail his hope lies in 
is college friend. The ——) dogged despite himself into a 
circle of adventure, assists at the midnight struggle; after which 
the Countess is taken prisoner, and plays a gallant part in the sub- 
sequent battle upon the Cherbourg sands. In the excitement of the 
the notary abandons Nannette and his betrothed at once, and 
sails after the Brothers Smith to Australia, determined to recap- 
ture his friend’s wife or to perish in the attempt. In the mean- 
time, Nannette, in ignorance of her lover’s movements, is herself 
emigrating to Australia. She earns money hono y at Mel- 
bourne, while he is living a life of adventure in the bush. All 
seems to be going well for the decorum of the tale, when suddenly 
the separated lovers meet. M. Féval knows better than to leave 
them together. He firmly but wisely separates them again. The 
notary returns to share the Count’s dangers and difficulties, and 
his lady nobly devotes herself to entering the service of the Brothers 
Smith, in order to be near the Countess Naranja. Asis the custom 
in prairie tales ever since the days of Cooper, the parted lovers ar- 
range between them a bird call, by which the lady may know that 
the gentleman is at hand. It is the cry of the laughing-bird. 
Solaced by hope, and cheered by occasional and distant imitations 
of the laughing-bird, the Countess Naranja and Nannette support 
existence in the middle of the troop of the Brothers Smith. 
They are aware that their Parisian friends are ever on the trail, 
and they do all that they can, and all that is usual in such cases, 
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to mark the road along which their captors are hurrying them. 
Step by step the pursuers come up with the flying band. At last 
the day arrives on which the Brothers Smith determine, in spite 
of the opposition of one sentimental member of the fraternity, no 
longer to respect the al modesty of the Countess. They 
have by accident hit upon the hidden chest, and they resolve upon 
an orgy. An hour after their determination the pursuing Count 
and his companions arrive. Are so by time, or are they not? 
It would perhaps be hardly fair to the story that this question 
should be answered by the reviewer. The most that we ought to 
say possibly is, that some dependence one to be placed upon the 
delicacy of M. Féval. The book ends with a gunpowder explosion, 
in which a good many lives are lost; but whether the Brothers 
Smith are blown up, or whether the Count and the notary are 
the sufferers, may, in common with the ultimate lot of Naranja 
and Nannette, be left to the curiosity of the readers to divine, and 
to the pen of M. Féval to narrate. 

M. F'éval is particularly careful to show that a profound convic- 
tion of the superiority of the Paris biped, whether in the shape of 
nobleman, notary, or street-boy, is not caused by any want of 
acquaintance on his part with the manners and customs of the 
English. This leads him every now and then to some curious 
reflections, which will have at least the merit of astonishing his 
readers on this side of the Channel. There are very few literary 
French gentlemen who do not labour under a similar weakness. 
They think no more of sitting down to sketch a Briton than the 
Frenchman in the Friends in Council does of dashing off a lively 
description of the camel. A passion for generalizing about 
England ought, however, to be prudently indul It is wisest, 
upon the whole, to confine broad and disparaging generalities to 
the personal characteristics of the race, where argument and 
contradiction become useless, and not to give vent to philo- 
logical criticisms on the language, which may bring down 
on the critic’s head the soy of ridiculous inaccuracy. 
When M. Féval tells his readers that Englishmen and Americans 
are passionately fond of chemical mixtures, and that, if 
you mix a suflicient quantity of alcohol in Eau de Cologne, you 
will catch the Englishman or the Yankee as easily as flies are 

ht with honey, all that can be said is that M. Féval is 
oraently a person of remarkable powers of observation. But at 
all events we may be allowed to know our own language. The 
Irish which M. Féval puts into the mouths of his Irish colonists 
may pass, He throws plenty of “ arrah” and “ma bouchal” 
into it, and having seen both expressions, or something like them, 
in Mr. Lover’s novels, we are not unwilling to believe that they 
belong to the actual dialect of the country. Irish labourers may 
possit , in the colonies, finish four bottles of sherry at a sitting, 
when they have a chance, and it is certain that modesty is not a 
charaeteristic of intoxicated Celts. But if M. Féval’s brilliant 
sketches of English manners rest on no better foundation than his 
dashing remarks upon the English language, he has some- 
thing to learn still. One of his chapters is entitled “ Boxing-out.” 
We should hardly have understood the significance of the title 
had it not been that, in a subsequent chapter, M. Féval returns to 
and elaborates the expression. the latter occasion he presents 
his readers with the following novel and original criticism, which 
says more for M. Féval’s assurance than it does for his familiarity 
with the English tongue :— 

En Angleterre et en Amérique, ils ont un sauvage petit mot de trois lettres 


qui, ajouté & la queue des verbes, leur communique aussitét une physionumie 


toute particulitre. 

Ce'petit mot s’écrit out et se prononce aoute, en puisant le son au fin fond 
dela gorge; out signifie “a mort”! 

Un homme qui, s’étant assuré contre l’incendie, met le feu & sa maison, 
entend out les affaires; un gaillard qui casse les deux bras et les deux 
jambes d’une jolie dame pour vaincre ses scrupules comprend out la véritable 
Le premier out est anglais, le second américain. Les revolvers 

douze coups sont des pistolets out. Une plaisanterie out consiste & river 
avec soin une poutre en travers des rails, sur un chemin de fer oi va passer 
un convoi charriant quinze cents personnes. 

En ce temps-la, il y avait deux compagnies de navigation qui se faisaient 
une out concurrence. Rien n’est plus génant pour les rs. Les deux 

ies, en effet, n’en étaient plus, pour se narguer l’une |’autre, & 
donner la cabine gratis en y ajoutant la table, les cigares, la champagne, et 
les bouquets pour les dames. Ceci est le premier degré de l’out, le bégaye- 
ment,]’enfance de l'art. On arrivait aux grands moyens. L’Australian- 
Agricultural fut accusé d’avoir mis le feu &4 un paquebot du General Steam 
Company, et l’on soupgonna le General Steam Company d’avoir un peu 
éventré le pauvre clipper ob nos quatre amis avaient pris passage. Ce sont li 
des faits excessifs, mais permis dans la concurrence out. 


With M. Féval’s opinions about English manners, as we said, we 
have nothing to do. We therefore pass over without discussion 
his statement that in England a man who commits the crime of 
arson, in order to defraud an insurance office, is thought to be a 
man who understands business. We daresay that the most 
—— so Yankee will not concern himself much more deeply as 
to what M. Paul Féval conceives to be the type of approved 
American young! It is hardly worth while entering on the 
question whether M. Féval’s views of English life and manners 
are more worthy of a monkey or of a man, so long as we have 
before us the above beautiful specimen to show how much M. 
Féval knows about the English language. It is clear that the 
writer who pens such nonsense can hardly look on himself as 
writing for the best French audience. is is why M. Paul 
Féval’s book seems to us so very encouraging. It is evidently 
composed for a class of half-educated people; and yet M. Paul 
Féval has thought it worth his while to avoid gross improprieties, 
and to be tolerably decent. It is pleasant to think that morality 
is beginning to filter down to several kinds of French readers; 


and though he may lmow little about England and little about 
the English language, though he may commit many faults from 
which the most polished French writers are uniformly free, M. 
Féval deserves praise for having written a novel which is likely to 
do young people neither good nor harm. 


BOOKBINDING IN FRANCE.* 


E fancied at first that this book must be in some way 

kindred to one which we noticed somewhat wore than three 
years ago +, and which contained an account of the fate of printing 
and bookselling in France at various times. But the two come 
from different authors and different publishers, and we can 
see no connexion between them except that their respective 
authors, M. Edmond Werdet and M. Edouard Fournier, both 
bear English Christian names. The present book, however, 
forms a natural appendix to the other. When you have 
learned all you can about the insides of books, it is not un- 
natural to give some attention to their outsides; bookbinding 
is certainly an art, and deserves a history as well as any other 
art. Without going so deep into the matter as M. Fournier, 
it is easy to see that bookbinding, like other things, varies 
according to the diversities of countries, times, and men’s man- 
ners. ‘There are national diversities between English, French, 
and German bindings. Then the fashion has changed in such 
matters of late years, mainly with the object of ing thi 
cheap, and, we fear M. Fournier would add, nasty. M. Fournier is 
too much occupied with the “grand style” of his art to con- 
descend to speak of such small matters as when “ half-binding” 
came into fashion, though it is a fashion which has really made no 
small difference in ordi private libraries. Then there is 
the custom of binding in cloth, and of making the cloth binding 
constantly more and more ornamental, which has been a heavy 
blow and deep discouragement to the true art of the binder. Thi 
however, is mainly an English usage; France and Germany sti 
send you their books in paper, though, for the most part, in very 
different-looking paper in the two countries. Paper covers, like 
the old English boards with the label stuck at the back, are 
something palpably temporary. A German book commonly falls 
to pieces while you are reading it, and you are obliged to have 
it bound in self-defence. But alas for the book-collector who 
is obliged to have his German books bound in England! We 
are apt to cry out at the German paper; it is rough; it makes the 
text hard to read; it is impossible to make a marginal note. The 
truth is that the unbound German book is also wnsized. It is put 
into size when it is sent to be bound, and the bound book comes 
back improved no less inside than out, the rough paper havi 
become smooth. The English binder of course never thinks of 
all this, and the r remains rough for ever. The old English 
boards did, indeed, last longer than the German paper cover; still 
they were something quite ba age 4 ; the book was not to find 
its tinal resting-place on the library shelves till it had put off so 
shabby an undress. But the cloth cover is distinctly a substitute 
for binding, and various publishers keep making it finer and finer, 
till it really surpasses any binding within the reach of ordinary 
people. The old boards are like the ugly, palpabl unfinished, 
wooden roof of a French church, a mere makeshift where or while 
a vault is not to be had. The cloth binding is like an elaborate 
English wooden roof, which plainly shows that no thought of vault- 
ing the building is entertained, This is the sort of speculation which 
an unenlightened outsider is likely to fall into when the subject 
of bookbinding is started. But these are matters altogether 
below M. Fournier. He has to deal only with the choicest and 
most splendid forms of the binder’s art. 

M. Fournier, as we have hinted, confines himself mainly to the 
more costly and splendid specimens of his art. In days when 
books were a rarity and a luxury, a large proportion of would 
come under this head. As M. Fournier himself says : — 


La découverte de l’imprimerie, qui popularisa le Livre, porta par contre 
un terrible coup 4 son luxe. I] lui fallut subir le sort de tout ce qui se 
démocratise ; il dut, pour cites be on ghee 
d@’apparence, plus simple d’habit. 

In medizval times books had most splendid co but, according 
to M. Fournier, they were hardly to be called. efforts of book- 
binding properly so called. The binder—that is, the fastener 
together—did only the meanest and least important part of the 
business. All the rich ornaments of the book came from the 
goldsmith or the worker in ivory. The binder did the mere 
mechanical part, and then it was handed over to the higher artist. 
Silver, gold, precious stones, costly enamels, were none of them 
spared y princes or by rich esiastical foundations, for the 

oration either of the books themselves or of the caskets in 
which they were kept. Sometimes, however, the practice of using 
old materials led to odd consequences. As the image of Jupiter 
is said to have been sometimes worshipped under the name of St. 
on the outsides of sacred 


ll arriva quelquefois que cette ardeur & parer les saints livres de tout ce 
qui sembidit devoir les orner amena de singulitres confusions des choses 
saintes avec les choses profanes, de bizarres accouplements de |’ es avec 
quelque précieux débris des temps paiens. Sur un évangéliaire qui fut long- 


* L’ Art de la Reliure en France aux derniers Siccles. Par Mdouard 
Fournier. Paris: 1364. 
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temps conservé & la Sainte-Chapelle, et qui se trouve aujourd’hui parmi les 
manuserits de la Bibliothtque impériale, on voyait enchassé dans la reliure 
en vermeil, au recto, juste au-dessous d’un groupe figurant Jésus en croiz, 
entre la sainte Vierge et saint Jean, une magnifique améthyste représentant, 
en intaille, le buste de profil de Caracalla. On avait pris pour saint Pierre 
cet abominable empereur, et grace & cette mépris il avait été adoré pendant 
des sitcles, de compagnie avec le saint livre sur la reliure duquel il était si 
étrangement dépaysé. 

The sides were originally of wood, whence the name of boards, 
retained in modern bookbinding in quite another meaning. But 
these wooden sides counterbalanced the advantage of strength by 
the disadvantage of harbouring worms. It was so far a gain when 
the sides began to be made of Sonos But pasteboard had its 
weak point as well as wood. Pasteboard was made in those da 
by fastening sheets of paper together, one over the other, and t 
leaves of old books were constantly used for the purpose. Hence 
valuable discoveries have often been made by, so to speak, dis- 
secting the pasteboard sides of books, M. Fournier was thus 
himself enabled to discover portions of two of the almanacs 
published by Rabelais at Lyons from 1533 to 1550, the existence 
of which had been made matter of dispute. So, when books 
became, as M. Fournier says, “democratized,” when the inside 
became of paper instead of vellum, the vellum got promoted to 
the outside, and many books were destroyed to provide materials 
for the binding of new ones :— 


parchemin, et avec eux disparaitra le texte, souvent unique, écrit sur leur | 
surface. Laplupart des manuscrits que la Bibliothéque de Clermont devait — 
au pére Sirmond avaient été retirés par lui, moyennant cinquante écus, des | 
mains d’un relieur lorrain qui s’apprétait @ tailler en py drap, dans leur 
vélin, des habits pour je ne sais quels mauvais volumes. écrits d’Agobard, 
si ecurieux pour savoir l'état de la science théologique au [X° siécle, eussent 
ri de méme sans Papire Masson. Voici comment, lisons-nous dans un 
ivre peu connu du XVIIIe siécle: il étoit & Lyon dans la rue Merciére, ot 
il cherchoit des livres ; et il y trouva les euvres d’Agobard, qu’un relieur | 
alloit déchirer pour s’en servir Hf couvrir des livres qu’il relioit. Il acheta ce | 
manuscrit, qui est encore dans la Bibliotheque du roi. 


Even more remarkable is the following story, showing the sort of 
quuiante by which the future course of a great man may be 


De notre temps encore l’usage se conserva de mettre dans la couverture des 
livres, surtout ceux des classes, des débris de pages déchirées d’anciens 
volumes, débris que les écoliers lisent toujours avant le livre méme. C’est | 
ainsi que Francois Arago, étant au collége, trouva, non pas un ingues | 
d@ouvrage inconnu, mais sa vocation. On lui avait donné a étudier le Traité 
@ Algébre de Garnier, avec lequel, tout en le lisant, il cherchait & se distraire. 
Une feuille imprimée doublait l’un des plats du volume ; il la lut et la relut, 
puis, pensant que la suite se trouvait sous le papier bleu qui couvrait le 
carton de la reliure, il l’b ta lége t et parvint & Tl’enlever. 
L’imprimé continuait en effet sur cette page, et Arago vit que c’était un 
fragment d’une lettre de d’Alembert & un jeune homme qui lui faisait p -weg | 
des difficultés de ses études. “ Allez, monsieur, écrivait le = eZ, 
et la foi vous viendra.” Le conseil, qui peut-étre d’abord avait été stérile, 
trouva sa terre féconde en tombant dans l’esprit d’Arago. Depuis lors, c’est 
lui-méme qui I’a dit, il suivit comme une lumiére cette parole de d’ 
et il marcha sans s’effrayer & travers ces ennuis de la science, qui ne sont si — 
lourds que parce qu’ils sont gros de savoir et d’avenir. | 
Another form of partial destruction, quite akin to these two, | 
hardly comes within M. Fournier's province. We mean the robbery 
of initial letters. In many old printed books room is left for an 
initial letter to be painted in by the hand—at least we hope such 
was the intention. Very often the space is still left, very often it 
is occupied by an illuminated letter ruthlessly cut out of a manu-— 


script. 

‘Afier bookbinding had reached something like its present form, | 
M. Fournier has mainly to tell us about celebrated binders, cele- | 
brated amateurs, and celebrated examples of the art, wrought by 
one for the benefit of the other. The inscriptions, arms, devices, 
and so forth, are often curious, and some of the whims of rich 
book-collectors are odd enough. Thus it was not unusual for liberal 
owners of books, in defiance of the doctrine that Christian men’s | 
goods are not common, to stamp on their volumes some such legend | 
as THO. MAIOLI ET AMICORUM. This was the practice of the 
famous Grolier, a noted collector of the early part of the sixteenth | 
century. One of his fancies was to get several copies of a favourite 
edition, and have them bound in different bindings. This he did 
with the Aldine Virgil, of which M. Fournier reckons up five 
copies belonging to Grolier. One, “en maroquin citron,” said for 
1,500 francs. But this was cheap, for we read elsewhere :— 

Un livre, quel qu’il soit, sot ou sublime, _ importe, car on le vend sans 
Youvrir, qui porte la devise de Grolier et l’éclatante livrée de sa bibliothéque, 
se vend aujourd’hui 3,000 ou 4,000 francs, et tout autre qui porte sur son 
vétement une marque authentique de son passage dans la bibliothéque de ce 
men rem ne connait rien que ses livres, ne s’éléve pas & moins de 2,000 


Dernitrement, un exemplaire de Télémaque, d’une édition peu recherchée, 
fut poussé dans une hes chiffre de 2,000 francs. Pourquoi? parce 
sa reliure était de celles qu’on attribue au célébre Boyer, qui reliait sous 
Louis XIV., et parce qu’on voyait sur les plats la fameuse Toison dor que 
Longepierre, vengé par sa réputation de bib! + +44 de l’oubli ou il est tombé | 
comme potte, faisait mettre sur tous les livres de sa bibliothéque, en souvenir 
sans doute du succes de sa tragédie de Médée. 


The Revolution was fatal to bookbinders; theirs was an aristo- 
cratic industry, and the Republic which had no need of chemists | 


' to stand for a borough at the next gene 


thought that leather was better employed in making shoes for 
soldiers than in binding books which might possibly bear heraldic 
devices. The Convention distinctly forbade the use of the fleur- 
de-lys or any one heraldic badge by paper-makers, or anybody else. 
Still the bookbinders had a worse foe than the Convention. In 
the decree of the year II.— 

L’article II portait qu’il ne fallait enlever les sur les 
reliures déja M. de Chazet fut moins Terreur. 
En 1816, il voulait qu’on refit la reliure de tous les livres aux armes 
impériales, ce qui lui valut de M. Barbier une fort curieuse lettre. 


Bookbinding since this time M. Fournier cuts very short. No doubt 
it has greatly fallen off through the democratizing process. He does 
not re pa much of the condition of the bookbinders. Of old,some 
bookbinders, like some printers, were scholars, but a class of illi- 
terate bookbinders was, in the fifteenth century, a political necessity. 
Those who had to bind the books containing the public accounts 
were obliged to make oath that they could not read :— 


rches de la France, d’Estienne Pasquier, nous avait édifié déja, nous a 
été confirmé par l’acte de réception de Guillaume Ogier, qui, pour étre admis, 
des comptes, livres et registres de la chambre 


We will end with one more story, the converse of the canonized 
Caracalla. M. Fournier brings it in incidentally, while —s of 
the ey tions, marks, &c., by which binders distinguished their 
‘Works 

L’un d anciens imprimeurs de la Belgique, Pieter Keysere, faisait 
de livres imprimés et reliés lui. Une reliure tres- 
curieuse, faite = un livre de piété et transposée sur un volume rien moins 
qu’édifiant, le — in-16 de 1580, porte ats, 

estam) ite Agathe, le 


PAPINIAN.* 


ERJEANT ATKINSON states in the preface to this volume 

a truth which the most sceptical or controversial spirits will 
hardly be bold enough to dispute—that “ dial has proved 
itself to be an excellent mode of instruction.” Philosophy, science, 
language, history, religious dogma, chiaroscuro, the composition of 
colours, the tricks of angling, and the art of cookery, are all alike 
capable of being instilled into the human brain through the 
ingenious fiction of representing a master and scholar engagéd in 
didactic conversation. It may 


to write and read, sound oars 4 on various subjects has un- 
orally, through the medium of 


knowledge of half into that of the whole. A genuine and 
exhaustive dialogue upon State affairs between an ideal consti- 
tutional lawyer and a practical country gentleman about to enter 
public life ought to be useful and interesting to a very high degree. 

But to compile such a dialogue successfully demands a genius 
of no ordinary order. The author should in himself be not 
only the sound constitutional lawyer and the political aspirant 
combined, but a writer of dramatic, or at least of idyllic, power. 

is wife, or ages 0 

fever really didactic, because the figures which coriduct 
the dialogue are wed with the life which Defoe could not help 

iving to all his creations. An author who dces not possess the 
faculty of evolving personal character in the imaginary interlocu- 
tors whom he selects as his instruments of education had better 


come forward boldly as the real , Without atiempting to 
mask himself under an unmeani ction. If his abject be 
necessarily dry or abstruse, the dilution of its detail into a sham 


dialogue will only make it duller, and give a false air of pedan 

in rg attempt to be lively and natural. The persons of Me 
Atkinson’s drama, a serjeant-at-law and a young gentleman about 
election, are not very 
lively when they mean to be serious, and when they i: tend to be 
jocular they are ghastly indeed. A very few sen.:aces illus- 
trative of their style of talking will probably settle, in the minds 
of most readers, the question whether Serjeant Atkinson would 


aot to ener Mic Life. ‘By George 
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on Voila des relieurs qui, dignes suppots de l'Université et des cloitres, étaient 

: bien stylés en latinité. Tous n’étaient pas de cette force; il en était méme 

ing un dans le nombre qui était obligé de ne pas savoir lire: c’est celui qui était 

her chargé de relier les volumes de la Chambre des Comptes, et aux mains duquel 

ier, par conséquent l’on remettait tous les mystéres de la recette et de la dépense, 

ries choses ay les gouvernements n’ont _— trouvé bon de révéler. On se fiait 

an- peu & la diserétion du relieur, et l'on voulait que son ignorance en fit une 

ch, arantie: c’était prudent. Ce fait trés-curieux, sur lequel un passage des 

uch Ce sera pour le livre imprimé un grand bien, un grand profit, que cette 

and ma ur les livres manuscrits ; car, afin de vétir ceux leur suc- fans. ... é 77] rire. 

r is qu'on ot ven | de céans. a dit et affirmé par serment qu’tl ne scet lire ne escrire 

paar iront mourir dépecés, taillés, mis en morceaux chez les relieurs avides de | 

| 

~ 
the gradual civilization of the world brought along with it the in- 
ventions of reading and writing, dialogue was not only the most 
excellent, but the sole and original method by which sen in- 
struction was —_ Even since educated —_ ave learnt 
question and answer, more easily and impressively than if it had 
been studied in a = 2 cnn recital of facts. By the repre- 
sentation of two minds in presence of each other —e over the 
subject-matter each from its own mee pe. and with its 
own degree a e to support and fill 
out the main outlines of the topic with a properly proportioned 
detail of explanation and information, which, in a condensed 
narrative, could only be hinted at or lightly pe over. The 
intelligent curiosity of the — a who has just learnt to grasp half 
the truth is, in real life as well as upon paper, the best stimulant 
to the and clearness of his instructor in ; the 
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not have been wiser to say whatever he had to say in an imper- 
sonal monologue :— 

I am [says young De Vitry], as know, an Oxford man; and as I 
onda in honours, you nae ee my college life was not one of 
idleness. In short, you may take for granted that I left the University with 
the usual amount of book-learning, and with the usual amount of knowledge. 
What the last quantity is, you yourself, asa graduate of the same Univer- 
sity, and a man of the world, can understand better than I can describe. 

SeRJEANT. I say it not in flattery, but in justice to you and to others— 
you are no mean credit to your masters; for your head is full of good 
matter, and what is more, they have not drained your heart to fill it. 
Deed upon it, if the heart is right, the head will seldom get far wrong in 
anything. 

x Virry. You seem to regard ethics as the foundation of the system you 
would recommend. 


The instructor of so ingenuous a youth is perhaps right in starting 
from the very beginning of all that (in the phrase of Mrs. Leo 
Hunter’s foreign savant to Mr. Pickwick) “the word ‘poltic’ 
surprises in himself.” And as the Oxford graduate in honours 
shortly asks — “ Are there not parties in the State who deny, or 
who affect to deny, all connexion between ethics and politics?” 
it is natural that a sensible man of the world should spend four 
pages in clenching the bold assertion that political conduct 
should be subject to the ey mg which affect other personal 
duties. It is certainly not to desired that a young Eng- 
lish gentleman about to enter public life in the latter h 
of the nineteenth century should form his character and pursue 
his career on the basis of the morality of an old Greek tyrant. This 
first lesson in political science ig completed by an injunction which 
a sensible man of the world ee very probably give to an unoccu- 
pied youth, to attend some Parliament ebates in order to 
acquire an interest in the details of the subject. In the language 
of the philosophical serjeant, it is dignified by the title of “ sitting 
in the schools.” 

At the end of the Parliamentary and educational session, 
the scholar returns to his master to report progress, and the 
serious consideration of the theme begins. The first proof of the 
once use of sending Mr. De Vitry to “sit in the schools.” is 

autifully drawn from the startling experience which he had had 
to go through on his first attempt to sit there. The serjeant had, 
either negligently or of malice aforethought, omitted to tell his 
pupil that he would not be admitted without an order. The 
simple youth had assumed that the Houses of Parliament “were 
open to the public, to in and out just as and when they 
— Acting u is assumption, he was, “ sans cérémonie, 

icked out ”’—or rather, as the more accurate serjeant reminds him, 
“not allowed to go in.” The cunning instructor improves the 
occasion in the following manner :-— 

For my part, my dear friend, I am not sorry that this little 
unpleasant as it may have been for the time, has occurred to you, and on the 
very threshold of your public career ; for, while it teaches you a lesson of 
precaution, it leads you, per saltum, as it were, to the consideration of the 
constitution, privileges, and powers of the High Court of Parliament —in 
short, to a knowledge of the practice of Parliamentary life. 


In other words, if the public cannot £ in without an order, 
it must be because Parliament has the so of keeping 
the rges out, and debating with closed doors. ho- 
ever has been even figuratively kicked out of the House has 
therefore been impressed, in the most direct and forcible manner, 
with the nature of Parliamentary privilege. The student is 
guided at some length throug the consideration of the “ consti- 
tution, privileges, and powers” of this great institution; but we 
have looked in vain, and with some disappointment, through Mr. 
Atkinson’s pages for the solution of that tremendous constitytional 
blem—what the consequences would be if the Speaker of the 
ouse of Commons were obliged to name an honourable member 
in his place? If Mr. Atkinson knows, it seems a large omission 
not to have stated them; if he does not, he may justifiably console 
himself by thinking that probably the Speaker himself is no wiser 
when he threatens to exercise his authority in that solemn 
manner. But perhaps it is an exclusive privilege of Parliament 
to know that you do not know what a particular Parliamentary 
action means and involves. 

For the purpose of passing some one or other of the various 
gates of preliminary examination which stand at the entrance of 
so many of the professions or occupations of modern English life, 
it may be convenient to have stated, in a compendious form, the 
dates of the first return by writ of knights and burgesses, the first 
occasion when the lesser barons to sit apart, the first 
appointment of a Speaker, and so on. It may also be comforting 
to a lay inquirer to be assured that, “as the Convocation can no 
longer tax the clergy, nor frame any canon binding upon the laity, 
there will be no t blot upon your escutcheon if you close your 
public career with no more knowledge of them than you have 
now.” The adoption of the form of dialogue may add point and 
pith to the statement that neither Bishop Colenso nor any one 
else can now be legally burnt in England for his religious opinions, 
by embodying it in this neat question and answer : — 

een But is there not such a thing as a writ de heretico com- 


Serseant. Don’t be alarmed! It was abolished by the 29 Car. II. c. 9. 


But it may be doubted whether an ae ae questioner, 
set up, like a ninepin, to be perpetually bowled over by oracular 
a of similar profundity, would come out of the process 

y much more fitted for public life, just as it may be doubted 
whether any of the chance audiences of an itinerant Sunday lec- 
turer are really converted to Christianity by the neatness with 


which the weak objections of the put-up stock atheist are sum- 
marily disposed of one after the other. It is much more satisfac- 
oa to be told, as is done on one or two occasions by Mr. Serjeant 
Atkinson, that such or such a topic has been so well discussed by 
Mr. Hallam or Lord Macaulay that the student had better refer 
to their Had the author of Papinian confined himself 
more entirely to indicating the sterling authorities upon the various 
branches of English constitutional history, his book might have 
been made at once shorter, more useful, less pedantic, and less 
shallow. But he feels bound to touch upon wary in the 
short quarter of an hour which was to suffice to teach M. Thiers the 
financial system of England, and the consequence is that he touches 
part oa! too slightly to be of real use. He states with the most 
emphatic breadth and brevity that the succession to the throne of 
England has been “ always hereditary, and never elective,” and 
that it is now not so absolutely hereditary as it used to be, without 
a hint that English history, previous to the Revolution, con- 
tains any instances in which another sanction than that of 
simple birthright either was required or sufficed to confer the 
kingly authority. He tells his young learner that the Lords and 
Commons alike represent the people ; that the legislative power of 
the two Houses is co-extensive, except as to money bills; and yet 
he gives no sort of explanation why the origination or t 
of money bills belongs to the House of Commons alone. A short 
dialogue on State affairs, dignified with the name of Papinian, 
ought surely to pretend to consistent accuracy; but after quoting 
at length “the famous statute De tallagio non concedendo” as 
“the 25 Edw. 1, and bearing date 4.D. 1297,” the Serjeant, a few 
pages further on, delivers himself as follows :— 

I ought also to tell you that Henry III. himself did, after the statute De 

tallagio concedendo, impose i in his demesnes, and on the City of 
Lon om 3 but it does not appear that he ever pretended to a right of general 
taxation. 
Mr. Hallam might certainly feel aggrieved at being quoted as 
the source of Mr. Atkinson’s statement in its entirety. He does 
state that Henry III. imposed talli in particular places, though 
not pretending to a right of general taxation, nearly in the words 
quoted above; but the words “ after the statute De tallagio, &c.,” 
have been interpolated by Mr. Atkinson himself. 

We cannot honestly say with Mr. De Vitry, that we shall ever 
look back to our interviews with the Serjeant of Papinian with 
delight and gratitude, or beg to be allowed to “ express a hope of 
a renewal of them at some future time.” We would rather hope 
that the open utterance of what we by no means intend for irre- 
verent or ungrateful criticism may be of some service to the 
author of this treatise in enabling him to make up his mind 
whether or not to continue his lessons on constitutional law in the 
same form ; for his concluding sentence informs us that— 

what you have will enable me to determine what is 

t 


to be done ure. 
ADIEU! 


GREEK ANTHOLOGY.+ 


tty is a proof of good taste to set store by the Greek epi 
It is a sign that a man knows the source of many favourite 
thoughts and elegances of expression in the happiest English lyrics 
if we find him trying his hand at rendering into his vernacular, 
closely or with latitude, the best bits of the ee But 
of any one who undertakes to translate the whole body of extant 
Greek poetry in this kind, the fitting _— is pre-eminently that 
of boldness. And this like all other, is wont to be esti- 
mated according to its issue. If the tokens of failure in the 
undertaking much exceed those of success, rashness is apt to be 
adopted as a synonym of boldness, in malam partem. Where, 
however, reasonable pains to command success have been taken, 
and where a marked felicity in hitting the turns and idioms 
of another tongue makes itself felt, the result is that ry bold- 
ness bespeaks commensurate favour. The task of doing into 
English the heterogeneous mass of Greek epi is just one 
of these critical efforts. We feel that high credit for the 
aim to make a complete work is due to any one who scorns 
the easier task of picking and choosing, and, for the sake 
of a comprehensive reproduction of his origi fo 
an inclination to cull choice flowers only, and leave meaner 
blossoms to blush unseen. Yet it is ay certain that 
the field in question is one which it pays better to skim 
lightly than to reap thoroughly. The choice between these 
two courses is an open one, but it must be allowed that the task 
of one who, like Major Macgregor, sets before the English public 
the Anthology en masse, is worthier and nobler, in purpose and 
design, than that of the volatile and light-handed skimmer who 
lays his grasp on what chiefly strikes his fancy, yet does not 
perhaps convey a fai ntation of the average merits of 
field which he there is something to 
said against reproduci the Greek epigrams, a 
and indifferent. It that the of 
of Plato, a single Greek play, or a fragment of an historian, will 
turn out a more faultless version than can be achieved by one who 
aims to set an ancient author fully and peed before modern 
view; but it must be remembered, on behalf of the latter, that he 
sets his subject before us in all its aspects, and that, if here and 


* Hallam. 
Greek Anthology. With Notes, Critical and Explanatory. Translated 
Major R. Guthrie acgregor. London: Nissen & Parker. 1864. cf 
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there he fails of a high pitch, he fails only as his original fai 
and as many great works fail—in unevenness of execution. 
the work before us‘ is a case in point. The Greek Anthology is a 
massing ae of several very large bouquets. Modern hands 
have been busy, at times, in culling the choicest of the flowers. 
Prior caught the scent and grace of some dozen or two, and so 
presented them to English readers that the flowers seemed still to 
bloom, though in a strange land. Cowper has given us the result of 
his examination in a fair, but not particularly well-selected, nosegay. 
Moore has re-invested some few with a musical grace and sweetness 
over and above that which he found in them. Bland and Merivale 
have done greater justice to the abundance of material from which 
they had to choose, and have left a volume which will always 
command the admiration of genuine scholars. The ] 
Polyglotta, too, is also an ample selection, though, owing per- 
haps to the a of hands employed, of greater inequality in 
= of merit. Major Macgregor is the first and only one who 
ldly takes the whole as a whole, and binds it together again, 
almost in its entirety, for the express purpose of enabling English 
taste to realize the Anthology as it was, in all ts save lan- 
guage. In doing so, he has made a resolute venture. He must have 
been aware that the merits of diverse epi unequal in the 
original, must be unequal too in his translation, if faithful. He 
could not but know that truthfulness would counsel close approach 
to the sense and spirit of each line of Greek, in each corresponding 
line of English. Hence, to the general reader, his book was sure to 
present a mixture of good, bad, and indifferent—very many of the 
first, a by no means small proportion of the third, and, it must be al- 
lowed, a fair sprinkling of the second. Yet he has girded himself 
to the work, impelled, it would seem, by the conviction that 
there is some bright thought, some sparkling conceit, to be found 
eyen in epigrams the most mediocre, and that and taste may 
be promoted by the preservation of Attic salt, in whatever quan- 
tity and of whatever quality. The fairest way of criticising his 
volume will be to examine his execution of the best imens, 
and, if this be up to the mark, to credit him with havi 
done his best for the a portion in which he must have foun 
little above an average level of merit to emulate in translation. 
An enthusiast in ~ work, conscious of a mission to open its 
ample to English readers, and ape with perseverance to 
nny vim ¢ to the completion of his task, he deserves consideration 
and notice, and is, we doubt not, just the man who will like to see 
his book tried on its merits. 

We think that it will be a pleasant addition to the literature of 
non-scholars, and, further, that it will in a + measure satisfy 
the just expectations of scholars. It is true that, in his modest pre- 
face, the translator disclaims those pretensions to accurate scho! 
ship which, had he said nothing, few would have hesitated to 
concede to him. If early entrance into active life, and uncongenial 
pursuits, at all cut short his opportunities of adding the finest 
polish to scholarship learnt in no mean school, he has had tact 
enough to have recourse to the best aids that could be found 
to supply such deficiency. The favourable opinion of the late 
Ww. 3.2 Landor, and the hearty assistance of George Burges, 
Dr. Croly, and others, are guarantees against any such departures 
trom competent knowledge of Greek as might force a scholar 
to withhold his approval and countenance. And, so far as our 
examination goes, we trace extremely few indications of even 
pe mae ee laxness, much less of grave violation of the sense 

construction of the original. If here and there a touch or two 
seem needful in improvement of Major Macgregor’s renderings, it 
is not so much because his version is not accurate and scholarlike, 
as because there is occasionally a trifle of ruggedness. 

It may not be amiss to illustrate his general exactness of trans- 
lation and adequate fulfilment of a scholar’s requirements, before 
selecting from the ample stores of the volume before us a few 
samples for the uncritical reader of the pleasant and various litera- 
ture it contains. In the First Part, the erotic epigrams, which vie 
with the Fourth, the dedicatory and votive, for the meed of highest 
praise, there is a very pretty epigram of Rufinus—(Macgregor, 
10. 59; Jacobs, v. 94 ; dupar’ Exerc” 

Thine, Melité, are Hera’s eyes, the breasts of Paphia sweet, 
The white arms of Athene, and of Thetis the small feet. 
Blessed is he who saw thee, and who heard thee is thrice blest ; 
Who loved thee is a demigod, a god who thee carest. 


The third and fourth verses illustrate what we said of ruggedness. 
The present participles of the original are tortured and strained for 
the sake of getting arhyme for “ blest” in “carest,” or, as we would 
rather write it, “caressed.” The awkwardness might be mended 
by this couplet :— : 
Blest man, who sees thee ! trebly blest, who hears that voice of thine ! 
Who wooes thee must be half a god, who wins thee quite divine. 

In the twenty-fifth we find a translation of one of Meleager’s 
prettiest epigrams (Jacobs, v. 214), inning in the —— 
tov “Epwra and ending with the peculiar 
ray axa\usrpor In the text, Macgregor reads — 

Love in the tennis-court I train’d to play. Apt scholar, he 

‘Throws, Heliodora! to your hand the heart that bounds in me. 

Come, ere it fall, receive Desire as playfellow. Aloof 

If me you cast, I will not bear th’ unmerited reproof. 
We are glad to note in the table of errata a suggestion to read for 
“aloof,” “away ;” and for “ th’ unmerited reproof,” in v. 4, “such 
unpalestral play.” This is closer and better; but as “ unpaleestral” 
is a word needing a footnote or a glossary, we should prefer read- 
ing “ th’ unfairness of your play,” as more intelligible, and equally 


ting the Greek. In the 232nd epigram (p. by Paulus 
Sil entiarius, occur the following tines 45) 
hy rig diorov 
thy ¢doyepod, dberat 

rendered by Major Macgregor— 

If that bu arrow-ti 

As the verb “to slip” requires a preposition of motion, such as 
“into,” we deem this litle It might bo better to 


If of his hot shaft one but touch the point, 
The whole will pierce through marrow, ay, and joint. 

Some similar little alterations we could suggest elsewhere ; 
but, honestly speaking, these are infinitely outnumbered by speci- 
mens in which we bee = blot a bere Such is the 134th 
epigram (p. 24), another of Meleager’s, which we quote to give @ 

idea of our translator's taste and acuteness. Whe is 
in Jacobs, v. 198: & mAdcayov :— 
Voluptuous smile of Anticle full-eyed, 
juiver now no 
There was an ambiguity in the original as to the eivéadov of 
Vv. 1, mpé0upoy in v. 2, and orspdvove in v. 4. Why should 
a poet praise se le accidents of his mistresses’ attrac- 
tions? Merivale is content to translate literally, yet we cannot 
but think the Major has made a happy and safe hit in sup- 
soaps “the less” to be here put “for the greater,” the part 
‘or the whole, the sandal for the ankle, the wreaths for 
the fair brow they surround, and the “portal” for the teeth 
which from of have been represented as the barrier and 
threshold of the mouth. No better proof than this interpretation 
is needed of our translator’s highest qualification for his work— 
to wit, a poetical freemasonry of feeling which makes him realize 
and reproduce the poet’s sentiment. Take a sample of a different 
kind—a slight and simple Greek epigram — 
py vepioa xapic Bawiow 
Here it is again, in English, rendered with a happy simplici 
betokening that shyness of exaggeration or ornament which man 
the true artist — 
Feel no scorn of little things ; 
Grace to what is little clings. 
Love, his Paphian mother’s joy, 
Was himself a little boy.—p. 47, ep. 242. 

In truth, Major Macgregor’s briefer imens are generally 
happy. Thus Gn Pas 155) angio 
Philize 


6 Tetpaeig xdpvoy piy’ cai xevév — 
is aptly rendered — 

Pireus is a cheat infernal, 

Like a large nut without a kernel. 
And the epigram of Lucillius (p. 121, ep. 234, Jacobs xi. 208, 
nv kiruxidag oradwépopoc, is given by 


Smike, in the race who ever lagg’d behind, 
Runs to his dinner like the very wind! 
is, but for the ch of Eutychides into Smike, as good as, or 
botter than, Dr. Wellesley’s 
a Eutychides was no swift runner ; true! 
But, as a diner out, you'd say he flew ! 
Again, that one out of many on en so familiar to us in Prior's 
version that one almost fancies it English-born, is done with more 
closeness and little less spirit by the present translator (p. 128, 
ep. 285) :— 
P. 285) Proclus’s hand can never wipe his nose ; 
» Sneezing (his nose too distant from his ears), 
He ne’er says “ Bless you,” for no sound he hears. 
To make an end of strict comparison of Greek with English, we may 
quote yet one more piece of Meleager, from the gos rtion, 
which will not suffer if set beside the versions of Herrick, J. H. 
Merivale, Francis Wrangham, and others. It is exact, and does 
not want beauty (Jacobs, vii. 182, od ydpov ddd’ diday; Macgr., 
~ but grim Hades’ arms, 
the bridal doors to carels light. 
At morn with sorrow’s wail those chambers sound ; 
Hymen’s glad hymns in notes of woe are drown'd. 
The very torch that lit the nuptial room 
Points lividly her pathway to the tomb. 

It remains to touch briefly on the claims of the volume before us 
to attract the interest of unclassical readers. They will be 
astonished to meet several seemingly old friends, as when in 
p- 28, ep. 152, they find the original of Pope’s line 

And beauty draws us by a single hair, 
in the couplet translated from Paulus Silentiarius — 
And now, thrice wretched, I am often led : 
As wills my mistress by a single thread ; 
when in p. 124, ep. 255, 256, they recognise the groundwork of 
Porson's epigram, The Germans in Greck,” 
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114, they meet lines recalling the favourite trick of ringing 
the changes or degrees of sweeter, sweetest— 
which Byron’s Muse particularly affected; or, when here, there, 
and everywhere, they fancy they welcome an od acquaintance in | 
some gem of the Anthology which Moore has refurbished. | 
Yet we can promise them, on the faith of a minute perusal, that | 
there is raed in the work before us almost unknown in English | 
garb. Major Macgregor’s predecessors have chiefly worked the | 
erotic and epitaphian quarries. He turns up all alike with his — 
impartial mattock. And an amusing upturning it is. In Part the | 
Third, for example, we find what Greek riddles were. Apparently | 
they were a rather mild article. Here is a specimen :— 

Born on the hills, my mother was a tree ; 

My father, fire, a black mass made of me, 

If in a crock that father melt me, I 

Cures for the sea-car’s deepest wounds supply.—56, P. 175. 
None need give it up. The answeris “Tar.” But the dedicatory 
and votive portion will most repay the reader. There is some- | 


thing in it for en bog The generous seem to have dedicated gte@ 


what they liked best, the selfish what they had no further need | 
of. Hence the dedicatory epigrams about the mirror that told | 
unpleasant truths to the worn-out beauty. Hence the epigrams | 
on fishing and fishing-tackle that might have served for larger | 
ings by scribblers of their pen, ink, and pa 64- might | 
models to modern emeriti,” for the 
half-dozenth time “about the last fruit of their old tree.” Dip 
where one will, one draws confirmation of the saw that there is 
nothing new under the sun. In epigram 231 we have a veritable 
description of a modern toothpick ; in epigram 226 the actual | 
prototype of the “ sea-se nt and in 328 a minute anticipation — 
of the feat of William Tell. Is a hint for birthday verses wanted ? 
Here it is, in epigram 360 :— 

As birthday gift, a little book 

In one night’s labour wrought, 
nti rough 
May <= with praise and welcome kind 


The ’s offering greet ; 
Since e’en a little frankincense 
To mighty Zeus is sweet. 
Epigrams 205, 206, 214 might s that it was a questionable — 
compliment to a god to on him what we give to the “ old 
man”; and ep. 165 gives a religious tone to the beard- | 


movement of old, seeing that, when it had grown to a creditable | 
length, it might be offered to the patron deity. But, to close a | 
survey necessarily brief, we counsel readers to approach this 
treasury for themselves. If they find, as they will, a store of | 
i equal to this “On marble Graces near a bath” 
» 362. ep. 496)— 
Here as the Graces bathed one day, 
Little Love stole their clothes away. 
Naked as left—from shame or fear 
To stir abroad—they linger here ; 
or this of Leonidas, telling its own tale, and as well done as the 
versions of Burges and Merivale— 
thy fa’ anax, at > 
ed Lysippe’s boy ; 
Baring her breast with loving plenty rife, 
She lured him back to the sweet fount of life ; 
they will not regret having supplemented their collection of 
epigram-books with this and yet in some sense oldest, | 
repertory of such literature. The volume has a sensible preface, 
the just modicum of explanatory notes, and is dedicated to Mr. 
G ne. It cannot fail, if duly studied, to enlarge and improve 
all future collections of “ Epigrams ancient and modern.” 


EDWARDS’ LIBRARIES AND FOUNDERS OF LIBRARIES.” 

a a is a gossiping kind of book, containing a good deal that 

is amusin interesting, but queerly put together, and con- 
taining much that hardly comes within the scope of the title-page. 
In a book about Libraries and Founders of Libraries we were quite 
meget to find an account of Earl Spencer and the Library at 
ed to find several chapters 
dev to the History of the Public Records. Yet here they are, 
with a full account of all the Commissions and all the controver- 


winding up with a list of the Chronicles and Memorials, with J 


some criticism or lack of criticism upon most of them. On the other 
hand we find next to nothing about Duke Humphrey, Sir Thomas 
Bodley, and other founders and benefactors of University and 
College Libraries. The principle of arrangement in the book we 
cannot catch at all. The two chapters, about “ Ancient Libra- 
ries” and “ Mediseval and Modern Libraries,” are introductory, and 
partly reprinted from the Encyclopedia Britannica, Then we have 
two chapters “on some Libraries of Monasteries,” “abroad ” and 
“at home,” and one on “the Libraries of some famous authors,” 
from Petrarch to De Quincy. A chapter “concerning the Libraries 
of some celebrated Monarchs and Royal Personages at various 

riods” leads to the “Old Royal Library of the Kings of Eng- 
fond,” that to the “ go State Paper Office,” and that to 
the “History of the Public Records,” set then we are fairly in 
for it for more than a hundred pages. We emerge at Shirburn in 
Oxfordshire, with the Library of Chancellor Macclesfield, and 


* Libraries and Founders of Libraries. By Edward Edwards. London : 


torical tone of that preface from his intended 


Trfibner & Co. 1864. 


we end with chapters on the two better-known Spencer Libraries 
at Blenheim and at Althorp. This ent is certainly not 
obvious. Probably Mr. Edwards set out with no very systematic 
ment at all, and when he got to the King’s Library, he 

could not resist the temptation of running off to the Public Records, 
with which, from his way of writing, he seems to have something 
to do officially. But surely the State Paper Office, and all the 
other offices in which such things are, can hardly be said to 
be libraries in the common sense of the word; and Sir John 
Romilly can only be called a founder of libraries in the in- 
direct sense that a man will soon have a very fair library who 
owns all the books which are published under his auspices. 
And a great part of the account of the Chronicles and Me- 
morials sounds vastly like a puff. It is amusing to come back 
to our old friends, Capgrave and the Illustrious Henries, and 
to read that Capgrave’s “English chronology, Mr. Hingeston 
tells us, is on the whole ise and accurate.” Presently after- 
wards, the Chronicle of Abingdon “has, the editor tells us, the 
t merit of substantial and unquestionable veracity.” The 
“ Buik of the Croniclis of Scotland” is, in Mr. Edwards’ eyes, an 
“eminently important contribution to British history” alongside 
the Monumenta Franciscana. To be mn its me im- 
portance is lowered, in the next paragraph, to its supplying “a 
minor want, one felt, doubtless, by a much smaller class of 
students.” And so he goes on puffing throughout, making the 
merited praises which he bestows on the really valuable 


‘members of the series seem of no worth. Once only does 


his faith fail him; Mr. John Williams ab Ithel and his Pre- 
face are too much even for Mr. Edwards. “ But the reader 
who should be deterred by the vagueness and utterl _— 
0! 


_ ‘Chronicle of the Princes’ itself, would do that aaben injustice.” 


We take kindly to Mr. Edwards in one way, on account of his 
evident wish to be fair to everybody, and especially to medisval 
personages to whom so many people are unfair. But he says some 
odd things now and then. “ Theodore, King of the Goths” has a 
still queerer look than Mr. Kingsley’s Dietrich, and it is yo be 
the mention of Cassiodorus as his minister that we are to 
identify him. The poor Eastern Empire of course comes in for its 
share of contempt. “ The convulsions which distracted the Lower 
Empire cannot have been favourable to the interests of literature.” 
We heartily wish that we knew what the “Lower Empire” was, 


and when it existed; Mr. Edwards seemingly places it between the 


seventh century and the eleventh. We get at those dates by two 
odd processes. Leo the Third, who reigned in the eighth century, 
is made by Mr. Edwards to burn books in the seventh, while, to 
make things straight, Constantine Porphyrogenitus is moved on 


from the tenth to the eleventh. ing his reign “learn- 


ing flourished for a short time.” It is somewhat odd that 
Photius should have come just in the dark interval between these 
two dates. Of course the convulsions of the ‘Lower Empire” form 
an easy excuse for knowing nothing about it, and Mr. Edwards 

of the matter in a purely @ priori way. In truth the 
“ convulsions of the Lower Empire,” though not of a kind to foster 
original genius, were nevertheless not of a kind to interfere with 
the pursuits of mere learning and with the formation of libraries. 
The story of Leo burning the books—and the ogy too, which 
Mr. Edwards leaves out—is of course only a fable of the image- 
worshippers. 

In other parts of his task Mr. Edwards gets on much better. 
It is of course desultory and gossiping, but one picks up curious 
things as one turns over the pages. Perhaps it would have been 
better if Mr. Edwards had kept more strictly to the subject of 
Libraries, and had not gone so much out of his way to discuss the 
characters of Founders of Libraries with regard to matters of a 

uite different sort. We are glad to hear about Charles the First’s 
Liteery, but half a of sententious talk about Charles the First’s 
character is really quite out of . Why, again, should we have 
the whole history of Prynne, his writings and his cutions, 
all over again, just because Prynne was at last made Keeper of 
the Records? ‘here is more excuse for an account of a 
so much less familiarly known as Sir Joseph Williamson, but, if 
he really was so admirable a man as Mr. Edwards makes out, 
Mrs. Green must have done him some injustice in her last two 
volumes of Calendars. Mr. Edwards also takes up the cause of 
Lord Chancellor Macclesfield, whom he acquits of all actual 
judicial corruption, making out his only fault to have been 
that he did not abolish, but continued, the abuse of selling the 
office of Master in Chancery. The library at Shirburn, founded 
by Lord Macclesfield, is, as Mr. Edwards says, much less com- 
monly known than those at Blenheim and Althorp, and it grew 
by a curious process. Successive Earls of Macclestield had consi- 
derable libraries left them by divers persons. The first Earl, the 
Chancellor, made large tions, and was not only a book- 
collector, but a patron of learning in other ways. The second 
Earl, a distinguished mathematician and President of — 
Society, increased the collection at Shirburn, and also fo a 
library in London, which last, for what reason Mr. Edwards does 
not tell us, was sold by auction according to his will. He also 
kept an Observatory at Shirburn, and had a hand in depriving his 
countrymen of “their eleven days” by the introduction of the 
Gregorian Calendar. This Earl hada library left him by William 
Jones, father of Sir William Jones—a man best known, like his 
friend, as a mathematician, but who must also have forestalled 
some of the tastes of his greater son, as, besides mathematics 
and Welsh MSS., the collection left by him to Lord Macclesfield 
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contained a vast number of books on “Linguistics.” Mr. Edwards 
contradicts several popular reports, as that Jones forbad Lord 
Macclesfield to let the MSS. be seen, and even that the Jones 
collection had been sold. The third Earl, Thomas, was almost 

ually lucky. Sir Thomas Clarke, Master of the Rolls, left him 
a libeary “consisting chiefly of books on theology, history, and 
law,” Sir Thomas being not only a lawyer, but an amateur 
divine, and much given to wri in the margins of his 
theological books. Lastly, General Parker, an uncle of this 
Earl, left him a large collection of military books in all lan- 
guages, with “many valuable works on ancient and modern 
history.” There is a singular run of good luck in these 
successive gifts by collectors of different tastes, which must 
make the Shirburn Library unusually varied and valuable. Mr. 
{Sdwards gives a full account of it. We cannot help transcribing 
the account of the somewhat grotesque contents of some of the 
Welsh manuscripts :-— 

There are many Lancastrian poems in this volume which commemorate 
events in the wars of the Roses, and some of which glorify in extatic terms 
poor Henry VI, and those who adhered to his cause. A poem of later date 
preaches the duty of a new crusade to the Holy Land, and exhorts—of all 
men—Henry VII to be its leader. Another, addressed to Henry VIII, the 
“crowned kinsman of North Wales” (coronog car i Wynedd), predicts that 
he will be Emperor, “if he wait awhile,” and exhorts him, also, to “take a 
large force, visit the Holy Land, and subdue fell Turkey.” 

Another poem, that may be called half-historical, narrates the author’s 

iences at Rome, in the middle of the fifteenth century, when he visited 
it as a pilgrim. He describes the churches, the rood-lofts, the * stations,” and 
the reception of “ pan thousands of pilgrims,” by Pope Calixtus III. 
There is also, in this volume, a sort of petition in verse, drawn up on be- 
half (or in wicked mockery) of a simple-minded Abbess of St. Clair’s, in 
Pembrokeshire, praying the gift of an ape—*a sprite resembling a lay- 
brother” (ac yspryd Uur gwas brawd Uyg)—that it may “send awe into 
the young men,” and so be a safeguard to the nuns. 


The Blenheim and Althorp Libraries have a sort of family con- 


nexion, both ie formed by members of the Spencer family at 


different times. ‘The founder of the Blenheim collection was 
Charles, third Earl of Sunderland, the statesman of the om ee 
George the First, and son of the notorious Sunderland of Lord 
Macaulay’s history. His third son Charles, the fifth Earl, a “ soldier 
as well asa lover of books,” succeeded to the Dukedom of Marl- 
borough, and, on the death of the famous Sarah, to the Marlborough 
estates. He added to the collection and moved it to Blenheim. 
Duke Charles’ younger brother, John Spencer, succeeded to the 
Spencer property, his son was created Viscount and Earl Spencer, 
and his son George John, second Earl, was the well-known First 
Lord of the Admiralty and founder of the Althorp Library. Mr. 
Edwards, when he reaches Althorp, is thoroughly at home, and 
gives a minute account both of the remarkable books there and of 
the careful and judicious way in which Lord Spencer collected 
them 

The brief narrative of the formation and growth of the Library now col- 
lected at Althorp—for which alone I have had room—will have sufficed, I 
hope, to show with some distinctness that Lord Spencer combined, in an 
unusual degree, the diversified qualities which make a man an enlightened 
aswell as an energetic collector of books. One or two of his own friends 
and competitors in the field far outstripped him in amassing vast heaps of 
costly volumes. Mr. Heber, for example, gathered almost three times as 
many, in point of numbers. But although he was an accomplished scholar, 
as well as an ardent collector, Mr. Heber possessed seven or eight houses full 
of books, without ever really possessing (in the true and strict sense of the 
term) a “library ”—a word which fairly implies the good order and the 
complete accessibility of books, as well as their aggregation. Lord Spencer's 
books were always thoroughly at his command. 

Comparing Althorp and Blenheim, Mr. Edwards says :— 

Both the great existing collections of the Spencers, when seen for the first 
time oy those who care about books, are likely to leave impressions not soon 

But the impressions differ. The great library at Blenheim is so 
superb in its architecture and decoration as, in some degree, to dwarf the 
books. At Althorp the books produce their full effect. Several of the rooms 
are very handsome, bnt in of them the books are, as they should be, 
salient. And the long succession of rooms, with their variety of form and 
character, add perhaps to the charm. But, still more probably, lovers of 
books and of architecture will rest in the safe conclusion that each of these 
noble libraries has something which the other wants. 


It should, however, be remembered that, before the second Earl 
to collect, what most people would call a considerable collec- 

tion already existed. The Spencers began to collect books as 
early as the sixteenth century, and the first Earl bought the 
library of Dr. George, Head ter of Eton, amounting to five 


thousand, This collection has an incidental interest of another 
kind:— 
Forty-three later, Sir William Jones, then a youth of nineteen, 


luxuriated in the treasures of this library, as it Se 
Jobn, and here a casual reading of Fortescue, De laudibus legum Anglia, 
ve, it is believed, the decisive impulse to his choice of a profession. To 
ones, in those days, the Althorp Library seemed already a splendid one, 
But if the books which preceded the earliest acquisitions of the second Earl 
could now be severed from the mass, they would doubtless look insig- 
nificant. The “Spencer Library” of world-wide fame is, substantially, of 
his formation. 

After all, there is a certain pleasure in turning from Mr. Edwards’ 
technical accounts of these royal and noble libraries to some of 
the descriptions, in the earlier of the volume, of the libraries 
of scholars who collected books really to use them—Montaigne, 
De Thou, Grotius, and Southey, Every one who has thus col- 
lected books will share De Thou’s carnest wish that his collection 
should be kept together. “I forbid that it should be sold, 


’ scattered, or divided.” And we cannot but sympathize with the 


good feeling of his descendants, who, under great difficulties, 
obeyed their ancestor's orders. It is always painful when a 


special collection, made for special each member of 
which, in relation to the other members, has a value which it 
would not have by itself, comes at last to the hammer. Yet, as 
long as tastes and talents are not hereditary, it must often be 
and doubtless, though sentiment loses, yet the real interests 
literature gain, when books come into the hands of real scholars 
rather than remain in the hands of those who are merely the 
descendants of scholars. 


GERMAN LITERATURE. 


HE History of Rome, by Carl Peter*, is a new edition 
of a work published several years since, but is so com- 
letely remodelled as to be entitled to rank among new books. 
Extensive modifications have been in a manner forced upon the 
author by the appearance of Mommsen’s history, which has 
exerted the custo’ influence of great works in at once raisi 
the standard of the of literature to which it belongs. Dr. 
Peter, however, is by no means a servile follower of Mommsen; 
on the contrary, he dissents from him on many points, and has 
assigned his reasons in a separate publication. His characteristic 
merits are sobriety and painstaking ; his narrative is clear and read- 
able, but quite devoid of that epic majesty which the story of Rome 
requires in order to be recounted worthily. The total absence of 
creative or pictorial power, and of that spirit of divination to which 
the most cautious historian must trust himself sometimes, is to 
some extent compensated by freedom from the temptations with 
which these brilliant but perilous gifts are generally accompanied. 
There is no eccentricity, no ox, no writing for mere effi 
no i, «gy to pull received views to pieces for the 
recombining them in novel forms. his treatment of the 
legendary portions of Roman history the author is conservative, 
and he a cates them as at least the adumbration of genuine history. 
He would not have sympathized with the ultra-scepticism of Sir 
George Lewis, with whose work he does not seem to be acquainted. 
On the whole, this cautious and sensible narrative is an acceptable 
contribution to a department of history peculiarly liable to be 
disfigured by caprice and political partialities, while it lacks the 
aoe and animation essential to a really vital and significant 
work. 


If we are to look upon Schleswig-Holstein as the cradle of the 
English race, its part in the world’s affairs has perhaps not been 
less important than that of Rome. It is not the less a grievous 
declension to descend from the Fabii and Scipios to the late ignoble 
contest in Schleswig-Holstein, the German estimate of which is 
the severest sarcasm on their character as a military people. Herr 
Pfiug’s ¢ narrative of this petty broil is not unskilfully adapted for 
home consumption, and is consequently of about the literary and 
intellectual calibre of the ndence of a London penny % 
The illustrator is bolder and more honest, and has not scrupled to 
exhibit the German soldiers carrying off the Danish peasants’ 
horses from the plough, while old men and young women stand 
weeping by. There is also a fine touch of satire in the frontis- 
piece, which represents Austria and Prussia jointly decapitati 
the German lion, while the noble animal’s attention is cape 
by the imaginary approach of an invisible enemy. 

A biography of Ulrich t, Duke of Wirtemberg, brings us back 
toa anon leone period of German history, ich was one of 
the stout honest princes of the sixteenth century whose plain 
sense and straightforwardness of character led them to espouse the 
cause of the Reformation. He suffered in consequence like the 
rest, and unfortunately died before the revolution, almost unique 
for completeness and unexpectedness, effected by the genius of 
Maurice of Saxony, The author is a patriotic Wirtemberger, and 
his work is clearly and agreeably written. 

The Dresden insurrection of May, 1849§, is now scarcely 
remembered out of Saxony. It came at least six months too 
late to be of any service to the democratic cause, and seems 
to have been distinguished by all the habitual incapacity of 
the German revoluti leaders of the i One of 


holl ble with of on 
were wholly incompatible wi e interests e King of on’ 


The transition from convicts to lawyers is not violent, but we 
can only mention Dr. Stein’s technical and very elaborate work. || 


* Geschichte Roms. Von Carl Peter. 2 Bde. Halle: Buchhandlung des 
Waisenhaus. London: Asher & Co. 


Holstein im Jahre 1864. Von Ferdinand Pflug. Mit I von 
August Beck. Leipzig: Weber. London: Asher & Co. 

Ulrich, Herzog zu ah eye Von Dr. Bernhard Kugler. Stuttgart : 
Ebner und Seubert. London: Williams & Norgate. a 


Sachsens ye und das Zuchthaus zu Waldheim. Von August 
Frankfurt: Jaeger. London: Asher & Co, 

|| Die Verwaltungslehre. Von Dr, Lorenz Stein. Stuttgart: Cotta. 
London: Williams & Norgate. . 
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A. treatise on mathematics, by Dr. Strauch, is also only calculated 


for a limited and peculiar class of readers. 

One of the fruits of the Austrian Constitution is perceptible in 
the Blue-book which lurks under the handsome disguise of the 
best paper and print Trieste can furnish.t It consists of the report 
of a committee of eminent merchants and bankers appointed last 

to inquire into the condition of Austrian commerce. The 
trade of Austria, as is well known, bears no proportion to the 
resources of the country, the imports and exports being each about 
one-fourth of those of France, with nearly the same population and 
natural advantages. Since 1851, however, the imports have 
intreased fifty per cent., the exports seventy-one percent. Taxa- 
tion has risen in proportion, and as the undeveloped condition of 
commeree affords little scope for indirect imposts, direct taxation 
falls upon the people with crushing weight. The great want of the 
country is capital, for lack of which no important enterprise can be 
initiated, and which cannot exist till poy has been greatly de- 
veloped. Itis above all things necessary to place the currency 
on @ satisfi basis, but no one can even imagine how this is 
to be done. The commissioners, who are free-traders quite of the 
English school, strongly recommend a reduction of the tariff, a 
lowering of railway fures, and the establishment of industrial 
schools. They do not venture, of course, to advocate the one 
radical remedy of a reduction of military expenditure, and the 
change of political system which this would involve. An appendix 
contains copious particulars of the present condition of nearly 
every branch of Austrian industry. 

e life of St. Jerome{ is an interesting subject for the 
biographer, both from the vicissitudes of the Saint’s fortunes and 
the extraordinary vigour of his character. It is fortunate that he 
is to a great extent his own historian, most of our information 
being derived from his letters—a correspondence not to be sur- 
passed for animation, and for the faithful expression of the writer’s 
characteristic traits. Dr. Zéckler has performed his task ad- 
mirably ; his narrative is clear, compendious, spirited, and en- 
livened with apposite citations from the works of Jerome and his 
Jerome’s in ecclesiastical history will be 
variously appreciated, according to the point of view from which 
he is . As the indefatigable scholar and critic, the 
translator of the Scriptures, the creator of Christian Latinity, 
hardly any acknowledgment of his deserts can be excessive ; and it 
must be remembered to his credit that while his virtues were emi- 
nently his own, his faults (and they were neither few nor slight) were 
those of his age. Christendom did not then contain another man 
capable of his achievements; he shared his failings with the herd of 
monks and devotees. It was his misfortune to be born in an age 
which enco all that was worst in him and repressed all that 
was admirable. It certainly shows either great courage or uncon- 
guaselile literary instincts, that after having been, as he firmly 

ieved, taken up to heaven and there soundly flogged for reading 
Cicero, he should still in a measure have ventured back to his 
favourite studies. 

_ Spiegel’s commentary on the Zendavesta § is purely critical, and 
the uninitiated will learn little from it except the immense diffi- 
culty of the subject. It is sufficiently characteristic of this that 
the author, having some years ago compen a translation of the 
Vendidad which gained him great applause, found that he could 
only maintain his position at the price of learning Guzeratee, and 
studying the version of the Parsee Aspendiarjee Framjee executed 
in that idiom. Much to his credit, he learned the language 
mastered the version, and the present volume is chiefly oceupied 
with the corrections of his own labours which were necessitated 
in consequence. 

“Mahometan Freethought ” || is an interesting chapter in intel- 
Tectual history. It happened to Mahometanism, as to most other 
religions, to be established b Say renee men, and designed 
for a simple community. ith the progress of civilization and 
intelligence numerous questions oa themselves to believers, 
to which it was important to obtain authoritative answers, but 
which the Koran could not solve, simply because they had never 
occurred to Mahomet. Hence glosses, esoteric meanings, and all 
the subtleties of exegesis; thence, as a natural consequence, rival 
schools, sects, schisms, heresies, and tions. In process of 
time some of the more advanced thinkers began to suspect that 
the Koran itself was not always strictly in harmony with reason 
and morality; whereupon the Moslem world began to hear of 
non-natural senses, the pre-eminence of the spirit over the letter, 
and the like. In fine, the history of the early Christian Church 
was faithfully repeated, not least in the easy triumph of the 
orthodox party, and the speedy transformation of the vigorous 
y religion under their hands into the ossified ceremonialism 
vaniek Islam is at present. In the Western world, the sway of the 

iesthood was abruptly overthrown by the revival of classical and 
Piblical learning, and we now see the corrupt Brahminism of India 
endangered by the recovery of the genuine Vedas. Throughout 


die Integration der totalen und partiulen 
Differentialgleichungen. ca De W. Strauch. Bd. 1. Braunschweig: 
Vi . London: Williams & Norgate. 
+ Bericht iiber Ocsterrcich’s ungiinstige Stellung im Welthandel und die 
der Abhiilfe. Triest: Minster. London: Asher & Co. 
t Hieronymus. Sein Leben und Wirken aus seinen Schriften dargestellt. 
Vou Dr. Otto Zickler. Gotha: Perthes. London: Williams & Norgate. 
Commentar iiber das Avesta. Von F. Spiegel. Bd. I. Der Vendidad. 
: Engelmann. London: Williams & Norgate. 
Die Mutaziliten, oder die Freidenker im Islam. Yon H. Steiner. 
Lelpeig : Hirzel. London: Asher & Co. 
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Islam, if what we hear be true, the long- 
is reviving in a new shape, and the Mutazi 
be more fortunat» than their predecessors. 
interesting, and by no means abstruse. 2 
. Voigtmann’s prolusion on the origin of is a vindi- 
cation of the onomatopoetic principle, which has entitled by 
Professor Max-Miiller “the bow-wow theory.”* To a certain 
extent, he goes over the same ground as Mr. Farrar in his well- 
known little treatise, and, like him, contends for what he considers 
to be plain sense and obvious explanations against the over- 
refining spirit which, as he conceives, Professor Miiller has 
imbibed from his master Bunsen. Some of his own ideas, how- 
ever, appear sufficiently pap and his hobby is in no small 
Jeopardy of being ridden to death. 
err Hans Wachenhusen ¢ will probably pay the penalty of 
his lively style in being set down for a romancer. He has been in 
too many places, and has seen too much. Italy, Hungary, Spain, 
aéronauts, gipsies, Bashi-Bazouks, the denizens of Turkish hareems, 
and the haunters of German gaming-tables, frolic in bewildering 
masquerade among these pleasant pages. Clever and entertaining 
the book is beyond a doubt—the author's narrative of his residence 
with the ie priests peculiarly so, The most matter-of-fact 
rtion is probably the interesting account of the late Prussian 
Sonsul-General in Spain, Baron von Minutoli. It is curious to 
learn that the indefatigable economist, who seemed only to live 
for the elucidation of Spanish statistics, really hated the country, 
and was perpetually importuning the home authorities for his 


From Paris is also a pleasant volume of sketches, reprinted 
from the Magazin fiir die Litteratur des Auslandes.{ The writer 
has lived much at Paris, and seems to have imbibed something of 
that it the increasing rarity of which he deplores. He is 
sarcastic at the expense of Parisian society, and has many amusing 
illustrations of the impossibility of forcing liberty upon a pa 
whose ideal of government is derived from the barrack. The last 
chapter contains the history of another unfortunate experiment in 
the teeth of French taste—Wagner’s Tannhduser, which we see 
is to be brought out in London. The writer acknowledges that the 
Parisians gave his countryman a fair hearing, though their com- 
plaisance did not carry them to the length of waiving all their 
received canons of taste in his favour. An anecdote of a French 
critic is too good to be omitted. “He gravely informed the public 
that Wagner’s Vaisseau fantéme had been performed in Germany 
with great success, while his Hollandais had been a failure. 
This reminds me of a friend of my own who greatly admired 
Friedrich Richter, but could not endure Jean Paul.” 

Dr. Schwab’s work on Hungary § is extremely interesting and 
entertaining. The most valuable part of it consists in his re- 
searches into the ethnology of that seething hotchpotch of 

ling nationalities, so strongly suggestive of Mr. Carlyle’s 
similitade concerning the pot of vipers. He keeps up a to 
keen look-out for Germans, but confesses that they are not often 
to be found. A flower-bed before a cottage-window is as con- 
clusive evidence of German occupancy as a dunghill in the same 
situation is of Slovakian. The Germans, however, tend more and 
more to be absorbed into the Magyar and Sclavonic population, 
just as the descendants of the English settlers in Ireland became 
Hibernis ipsis Hiberniores, ‘There is an amusing chapter on the 
gipsies, and the author's geen of Hungarian travel are 
narrated pleasantly and with spirit. Latin is still largel 
employed in the country. We commend the following remarkable 
imen of it to the acumen of our philological readers, with a 
hint that the key must be looked for in Germany :—“ Heri 
multum meus fit in aquam, et sibi nay eA vomuit, ut eum nec 
semel campi tonsor ex Magno percutere loco ejulare potuit. Nune 
mentitur in ultimis capris, sed fors illi jam erit candelabrum.” 

Herr von Stifft’s “ studies ” chiefly relate to Switzerland.|| The 
most interesting is the el between the austere Geneva of 
Calvin, the elegant and lettered Geneva of last century, and 
Geneva as moditied by the scheming and reckless spirit of innova- 
tion personified in M. James Fazy. 

Scherr’s history of English literature] is a republication of a 
former work. It makes no pretensions to originality, but is a very 
satisfactory introduction to the subject so far as the poetical 
de ent is concerned. The prose 1s more superficially treated. 

he question how far the ancients were sensitive to the charms 
of landscape has been much debated, and will bear to be debated 
a good deal more. Herr Motz** would not have treated it worse 
for knowing what Mr. Ruskin and Mr. Grote of Cambridge had 
written on the subject. He is an uncompromising vindicator of 
the ancients in this particular, and proves abundantly, what 
should never have been doubted, that they possessed a keen per- 


ibed F t 
of this bid foie 
Herr Steiner’s essay is 


* Dr. Maz-Miiller’s Bau-Wau-Theorie und der U) der 8; 
Von Dr. C. G. Voigtmann. Leipzig: Schlicke. London: Asher & Co. 
t+ Am Wanderstab. Von Hans Wachenhusen. 2 Bde. Berlin: Janke. 
London: Asher & Co. 
Aus Paris. Beitriige zur Charakteristik des gegenwiirtigen Frankreichs. 
Von Paul Lindau. Kroner. London: Asher & Co. 
§ Land und Leute in Ungarn. Von Dr. Erasmus Schwab. Bd. 1- 
Leipzig: Wigand. London: Asher & Co. 
|| Culturstudien, Kunst- und Reisebriefe aus der Schweiz und Deutschland. 
Von A. von Stifft. Berlin: Janke. London: Asher & Co. 
Geschichte der Englischen 
London: Williams & Norgate. e 
** Ueber die Empfindung der Nuturschinheit bei den Alten. Von H. Motz. 
Leipzig: Herzel. London: Asher & Co. 


Litteratur. Von D.J. Scherr. Leipzig: 
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of It is equally ‘certain that they had no 
notion of connecting moral ideas with inanimate things. Herr 
Motz thinks they were right, and decries the modern communion 
with nature as a sickly "fhociation In point of fact, it is a ques- 
tion of race and climate. The Northern members of the Caucasian 
family have had a gift bestowed upon them which the others have 
not, just as these latter in their turn infinitely surpass them in the 
ption of sensuous beauty. What is eeawny. in place in 
alpen would have been affectation in Homer, and while we 
may regret that the ancient writers were constitutionally yore 
from the copious stores of description and illustration =) 
ourselves, we should remember that access to them would hardly | 
have been compatible with the severe simplicity which renders 
their writings so invaluable as models of taste. 

The History of the Cassel Theatre*, by the late Wilhelm 
Lynker, is in reality a volume containing selections from his 
numerous writings. Lynker’s versatility was astonishing. Before 
attaining the age of twenty-four he had been a book-keeper, a 
book-maker, a stenographer, a taxidermist, the agent of a financial 
association, and many other things. He was a novelist, a dramatist, 
a translator of English poetry, a critic, a writer on architecture, 
and on the origin of the human species. In his latter years (he 
died at thirty) he became secretary to the Cassel theatre, and 
wrote this history, which is lively enough, and we presume “tole- 
rably accurate. The have merit in 


their way, but can scarcely have expected or designed to 
possess a permanent value. 

* Geschichte des Theaters und der Musik in Kassel. Won W. Lynker. 
Kassel: Kay. London: Asher & Co. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We beg leave to state that it is impossible for us to return rejected 
communications; and to this rule we can make no exception, 


NOTICE. 


The publication of the SatoRDAY Ruvrew takes place on Saturday 
mornings, in time for the early trains, and copies may be obtained 
tn the Country, through any News-agent, on the day of publication. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
POPULAR CONCERTS, St. James's Hall.— 


MONDAY PO! 
SCHUMANN on ng next Ma 


Second A: of Madame Monday E 
Programme will in ude Be Beethoven in Cc, dedicated to Count 
alone ; oven’s forte D, Op. ubert’s String Quartet in and 
Tartini’s “au Diable,” for Violin ‘alone. Executants: Schumann, MM. 
Joachim, See. Wiener. Vocalist, Miss Edmonds. Conductor, Mr. Benedict. 
Stalls, 5s.; Balcony, 36 
Cramer & Co.’ Lith, and at Austin's: 


Admission, 1s.—Tickets at Chappell & Sai bo New Bond Street ; 
Musica UNION.—THIRD MATINEE, Tuesday, Half-past 
May_ 23.—Quartet, No. 7, in F, Trio, B_ flat, jubert; 

No. 2, Etat Men delssohn; Solos, Pianoforte. Joachim, Ries, Webb, and Pi: 
Pianist, Herr Alfred Jaell.—Tickets, Tials-Guines each, to be’ had at the usual 


Members can pay for Visitors at the door, St. James 
J. ELLA, Director, 18 Hanover Square. 
PHIL HARMONIC SOCIETY. Conductor, Professor Stern- 


dale Bennett. FIFTH CONCERT, Poy Programme : Spohr’s Sym in D 
Symphony ozart’ rflite ertu: ‘humann's ‘ianoforte 
in Pianiste, Madame ocalist, Madile. de Murska. 


CAMPBELL CLARKE, Secretary, % Lincoln's Inn Fields, W.C. 
MBE. BENEDICT’S ANNUAL CONCERT, June 21, under 
the immediate Patronage of 


H.R.H. the Prince of WALES and H.R.1. the Princess of WALES. 
Mr. BENEDICT’S THIRTIETH ANNUAL GRAND MORNING CONCERT. at the 
St. James's Hall, on Wednesd ag, 21. Early is for 
Sofa and Balcony ‘Stalls. The don Thursday, J 


REAT FLOWER SHOW and FASHIONABLE PRO. 


MENADE of the SEASON, This (Saturday), Open at Ten. Show from 
about Twelve until Six. ad 


CRYSTAL PALACE.—The GUINEA TICKETS admit free 
to the Groat _ Flower Show this Day, to the Opera Concerts, and to the other Great Fétes 


the purchase of Season Tickets at the Entrances Palace, 
vies Intending to purchase them will kindly come prepared with Card, pag Any Name 4 


Fe 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY ELECTION. — The following 
Circular has been issued by Mr. HARDY'S COMMITTEE at Oxford: 


Sir,—In consequence of the 
Parliament. number of members of 
GATHORNE HARDY in opposition to him at a ensuing Election. 
When attacks have been made upon the Church in the present Parliament, Mr. G 
votes and speeches have frequently been 
Nonconformists. The history of the Burials Bill_of the Universi 
pag 's Motion on the Irish Chu ireh—con: statement 
of Lords, 1860, have excited the con 
him as their N 
the Committee of Council! 
the 
| of the country. 
Mr. M.A. of Oriel College, whe entered Parliament in 1856, and was ap- 
Under- of State hls 


| ptt. 9 for the Home Department, has, by ability and 
on his w ition in the House of Commons. 
| attention which be to ah in 


important ecclesiastical debates; and his uate movi 
Abolition Bil 1863—on the Affirmations 
1, 1663—and recently in 


’ E. T. TURNER, Brasenose. 
R. FAUSSETT, Ch. Ch. 
E. PALIN, St. John's. 
H. R. BRAMLEY, Magdalen. 
Communications to the Oxford Committee may be addressed to any of the above. 


LONDON COMMITTEE. 


Chairman. 
Right Hon. J. R. MOWBRAY, M.P., M.A., late Student of Ch. Ch. 
Vice-Chairmen. 
J.R. KENYON, QC., D.C.L., Vinerian Professor of Common Law, late Fellow of All Souls, 
STEPHEN CAVE, M.P., M.A., Balliol. 
The Rev. ROBERT GREGORY, M.A.,C.C.C., St. 
G. WARD HUNT, M.P., M.A., late Student of Ch. Ch. 
The Rev. C. E. OAKLEY, M.A., Magdalen, Rector of St. Paul's, Covent Garden. 


Hon. Secretaries. 

J. GEORGE DARBY, M.A., Christ Church. 
T. GODFREY FAUSSETT, M.A.., late Fellow of C.C.C. 
FRANCIS PHIPPS ONSLOW, M.A., Pembroke. © 
E. WINGFIELD, M.A.., Fellow of New College. 
R. W. WINTLE, M.A.., late Fellow of St. John's. 

Communications to the London Committee be addressed to 

d othe may the Honorary Secretaries, <t 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY ELECTION.—At a MEBTING of 
the ELECTION of 


the LONDON COMMITTEE for promoting GATHORNE 
HARDY, held on 1 
It was unani| resolved— 


That this to Sir Heathcote, and that enter 
to determined to use all their 
Re-election 


May 12, 1865. (Signed) J. BR. MOWBRAY, Chairman. 
ST KENT ELECTION.—The LONDON COMMITTEE 


for conducting the ELECTION of WILLIAM ANGERSTEIN, MP 

JOHN LUBBOCK, SIT DAILY ot 79 Besinghall ond 
GEORGE WARDE NORMAN, Chairman, 
WILLIAM HALL, Secretary. 


ie of LONDON. —NOTICE is Hereb 


Collec: 


Cuthbert's 


issicn he Royal Mi 
the of Surgeons in lieu of the Preliminary Examination otherwise imposed on - 
dates for ite Fellowship. It is also among those Examinations of w some one must 
(1) by every Medical it on his | studies; and (2) by e 
rson eD “Articles of Clerkehip to an Attornay_-any such person 
the First Di being entitled to exemption from 
May 15, 1865. WILLIAM B. CARPENTER, M.D., Registrar. — 


WENS COLLEGE, Manchester (in Connection with the 
Uni of London i OFESSORSHIP of 
become VAC Eps tember next, by the resignation of the 


invite applications 
lee 


one year's service. 


dressed 

the Trustees, Mr. J. Sou 

th e Trustees individually. 

BEDFORD COLLEGE (for Ladies), 47 and 48 Bedford Square. 
poate , PROPEseOnenlr of MA TICS will be Vacant at the end of the 

Candidates for the Chair are requested to send in their Application: 
Tatimonicle to the Oollage. addressed to the Cuaiaman of the Council, on or before June 10. 
JANE MARTINEAU, Hon. Sec. 


INDIAN and HOME CIVIL SERVICES, Woatwieh, 


cover to the 


A SOSITSCTURAL EXHIBITION, 9 Conduit Street, 
the Is.; Beason’ Tickets, 2s, 6d., admi 


ciety of London, an 
for 


d to all the Lectures an’ 
EXHIBITION of WA: of WATER-COLOUR DRAW- 

GEORGE L. HALL, Hon. Sec. 
GALLERY, 120 MALL.—The TWELFTH 
hi 


af Vento ot 


THE A DRAWING-ROOM. at ST. JAMES’S 
in. the REIGN of QUEEN VICTORIA, painted by Jenny Bannurs, and 


taining nearly Sixty ‘Ss, mark: tation 
Cards issued before t! the Picture's Removal available. Hours, Eleven till saat BR 


HY DE-PARK in 1864, by HENRY BARRAUD, 


containing 220 Portraits of the Fr uenter: of Rotten Be NOW 
Regent Street (opposite Hanover Street). Open from Rotten Rox, NOW ON VIEW, at 


IVIL SERVICE of INDIA.—In June next there will be 
FOUR NON-RESIDENT VACANCIES for the Open Competition of 1866 in a Class of 


Six Pupils ouly, under the Staff selected from the leading I. 
Colleges. Special edoquate to Private Teltion may be tharehy 
Oarenr, “Mall, 8. W. 


TNDIAN CIVIL, WOOLWICH, SANDHURST, &c.—Success 


Guaranteed.—A Clereyman, Vacancy. No has failed pass. 
Address, Parvare Turon, care of = 


ELDUCATION on the CONTINENT. — P. MARQUARD, 


), Professor of Greek and Latin at Berlin University, 


They will Educat: 
superintending their Studies, Mora! and Religious 
French Germen. and conve inclusive, £70 per annum. 
to Dr. Arnold, Rugby. — For particulars, address Dr. — 


DUCATION by theSEASIDE.—A CLERGYMAN, Graduate 
of Oxford (1882), i high Honours in Law and Modern # 


A GB GRADUATE of CAMBRIDGE (B.A. 1864), Scholar of his 
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RMANY. —A GRADUATE (M.A.) of Guabrides e, residi THE FURNISHING OF BEDROOMS. 
ing 
Coblenz on the Rhine, for the ADUATE his receives & SON, of Tottenham Court Road, have greatly 
PRIVATE PUPILS, to whom !'« offers every facility for r sequl ulring the German and French ENLARGED their PREMISES, for the purpose of making a more complete arrange- 
nguages,with the ‘comforts of an English Home.—References permitted to the Rt. Rev. Stock. 
Bishop Nexon, Bolten Perey, near York, and to the Parents of former Pupils.—Address, B. A. now Ten separate Rooms, exch com letely furnished with may 
Borrow, Esq., Coblenz, Rhine. room Furniture, these are irrespective their Stock, display ix Galleries 4 
Two large ground-floor Warerooms, the y= the; com| 

REV. 8. DAVIDSON, D.D.,LL.D., receives into his | of Bedroom Furniture in the Kingdom—HEAL 


Family PUPILS attendi: Uni ersity School, for hom he vides the 
Comforts cheerful them in thelr Studies. His House is DEAL BEDROOM FURNITURE. 


Dlonmatly a situated at a convenient distance from the College. Fostionines. quite Prospectus EAL & SON, of Tottenham Court Road, have always in 
y College School, may be had on application.—4 Ormonde T: » Regent's H Stock from Bix to Right Suites of DEAL BEDROOM FURNITURE, cach set part in 


in colour and sty! & SON, 196, 197, 198 Tottenham 
UTOR for the VACATION.—A YOUNG GEN TLEMAN, = 
ding of he | ETB, Tottenham Court Road, h 
a n 10) 
| FURNITURE, ‘bot in, Solid Oak an and tained Des Deal, which they invite the of the 
(GOVERNMENT APPOINTMENTS, — RESIDENCE and | and moderate in price. HEAL ne 136, 197, 106 Tottenham Court Road. London, W. 
IVATE PREPARATION for Admission into Embassies, Consulates, Mili 
Staffs, ie Foreign the &e. roportionate to the Instruction requi IRON AND BRASS BEDSTEADS. 
Besides the usual Subjects, French and English A ‘Abstracts, Extracts, Precis, EAL & SON have NOW on SHOW 180 Patterns of IRON 
Quotations Indexing, Schedul: ules, Clauses, are practically taught.—Address, Navra-Viz, 7 St. 
Stephen's Square, Bayswater. and BRASS BEDSTEADS, ready fixed for in their Show-Rooms, 
and their's Stock consists of 2,000 Bedsteads, so that they can of 


A GRADUATE of OXFORD (1861) wishesfor a TRAVELLING 
F-2.C.. Mr. Henry Green's HEAL & SON'S | ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, con 
300 Illustrations, attached, of Bedsteads and Bedroom Furniture, 
A FOREIGNER, Phil. Dr., and a Contributor to Leading Tottenham Besa: get fee by poss om aplication to « SON, 
(English) Periodicals, wishes for a gg HOME with a Family of Position, in | 


ever, the Instrument becomes the property of the Hirer:— 


A LADY, who has lived in a Gentleman's Family many years, | 28 Guinea Pianctte, in Rosewood or Walnut........+-++..++ £2 128, 64. per Quarter. 
ishes to meet with an Engagement as SECRETARY, COMPANIO -room Cottage, Rastoueh Quarter. 
in the neighbourhood of London, or in = South of England. | £3 18s. 0d. per 
ez: required. aa references of the highes be given.—Address, M. N., care of 60 Guinea Semi-Oblique, Rosewood or Walnut ........++++ £5 5s. per Quarter. 
Other Instruments, such as Grands, Semi-Grands, &c., may also 
E I t i d of the best manufacture 
A’ GRADUATE of OXFORD, Second-Class Classics, who has | entirely excluded from the Stock. Quarterly ts are required. 
Views e.—Address, B.A., care of the Librarian Bristol. PIANOFORTE GALLERY (the Largest in Europe), 207 and 209 =: 


HE “TIMES” FILE.—W. ted, the “TIMES” TASTE NOT INCOMPATIBLE WITH ECONOMY. 
CARPETS — yeas, KIDDER, BRUSSELS, VELVET, and TURKEY — adapted for 


YDROPATHIC SANATORIUM, Supsroox Park, Rich- Cee ent Meee NTUR House famous for BLANKETS, SHEET- 
H mond Hill, LANE, M. -A.,M.D. Edin. Univ. —For HALE CE 


the treatment of Corals pally by the combined Natural A Air, Exerci Mannfactured 
Water,and Diet. furkiah Bethe o on the Premises,under Dr. Lane’ Direction.” 


MALVERN HYDROPATHIC ESTABLISHMENT and | Lact 
SANATORIUM, <4 ees by Dr. erueens. is now tases -4 sq reception of SILKS,SHAWLS, MANTLES, and every variety of GENERAL and FANCY DRAPERY. 


Patients.—For Prospectus, uns, M.D., Estimates given. Contracts 
MALY ERN LINK HOTEL, MALVERN (adjoining the 
Malvern Link Station, Great este Railway).—The Pr Prices are Moderate : Single a ae 
and Romp Duy Non. 10, 00, 202, 204, 296,208, an 20. 
‘Tariffs forwarded on application. IRISH HOUSEHOLD LINENS. 
PRIVATE CARTES DE VISITE.—Reduction in Price. ALPOLE and GEOGHEGAN, od Pall Mall, S.W., and 
‘Twelve for for £1..When Twenty-five are ordered, Two Positions | Dubiie. Fost 


ona given and 8 Copies are Enlargements made from smal 
in Ol, Water: or Crapons to to the Slee ond | "['HE SMEE’S SPRING MATTRESS, FUCKERS PATENT, 
LONDON STEREOSCOPIC COMPANY. or “SOMMIER TUC price from 25s. the ONLY Paize 
dese: ternational Exhibi 
Photographers to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, 110 and 108 Regent Street, and 54 Cheapside. | of any eription, 


fectly solid, healthy, and moderate in price;”’..... “acom- 
BURROWS LANDSCAPE GLASSES, £3 13s. 6d.—“The _ bination imple at asliealthy 
Binoculars yet invented.” For the Race, Field,” or Opera. Catalogues gratis. obe of m ‘Uphole sterers and Bedding Warehousemen or wholesale of 
tow. J. Malvern. London Agents—Aunoxn, 72 Baker Street; | ‘Masmfacturers, wa. SMEE & SONS, Finsbury, London, E.C. 
eae | LET CHAIRS.—HOWARD & SONS, 26 and 27 Berners 


HE DERBY.—CALLAGHAN’S NE Stree, solicit the Gentry to thelr new CHALET CHAIRS: Being varied in 

ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA —OPERA GLASSES in every” mes 
variety of Form and Moun! tings, for their great, Magnifying Power and 


and Opera Glasses by Voigtlinder, Vienna. 


GMITH, BECK, & BECK’S New MERCURIAL MAXIMUM RICK CLOTHS, with Poles and Pullies Complete. 
te had Address, BENJAMIN EDGINGTON (only), 2 Duke’ Street, 


(QOUNCIL MEDAL, 1851 —FIRST CLASS MEDAL, 1855.— | }'ENDERS, | STOVES, FIRE-TRONS, 


EDAL, 1862._The above Medals have been awarded to SM 
& BECE toho have REMOVE ED from 6 Coleman Street, to 31 Cornhill, E.c. te SMITH, BECK, 


SHO contain such an assortment F 
RANGES, CHIMNEY-PIECES, IRONS, and IRONMONGERY as 


| 
opened extensive Show Rooms containing | ei 
cannot be ai hed elsewhere, either for variety, novelty, beauty of design, or exquisiteness 
and all classes of Optical. 1,and other Scientific Instruments and Appa- | of workman ahi. Bright Stoves, with ormolu ornaments, £3 88. to £33 10s. ; Fenders, 
| 2s. ; Steel Fenders, £3 3s. to £11 ; ditto, with rich La 


ormolu ornaments, 
[HE “ARIEL” MANTLE, SHAWL, and SWISS From Chimney from Fie ony frm 4 the wet to 
ANTILLA 


of & Season can be Purchased only CUTLER, Warranted. — The Most Varied Assortment of 


from ‘ABLE CUTLERY in the W all Warranted, is Galo Win 
Guiness. and Fancy ‘Shawls, from One Guines to Two at Prose thet are remanerative only because of the largenewof 
Table Dessert Carvers 
"[EA.—STRACHAN &-CO., 12 Great St. Helen’s, Bishopsgate Ivony per Dos. perDos. 
Street, London, E.C. will_REDUCE the PRICE of their TEAS 6. Ib. —— 8. “d. s. d. s. a. 
after the lat of June pext. Quarter Pound Samples ean NOW be had at the reduction ‘Good no 9 6 46 
HE DUKE of SUTHERLAND and PERCENTAGES to 
SERVANTS.—WRITE direct to the E 
yard, Bishopszate Within. All Prices will be REDUCED Gd. per Ib. on PER 
ECCLESIASTIC AND DOMESTIC DECORATION, &c. 0 : 4 
ARLAND & FISHER, 33 Southampton Street, Strand, Bit 


, Ecclesiastical Decorators, deseri: Handles . 
DOMESTIC MEDLEVAL Paper ke. jon of | ‘rhe largest stock in existence of Kuives and Forks, in Cases and otherwise. 
furnished, Priced Robes Surplices. £0. 


or an Illustrated Catalogue, upon application. ({LOCKS,  CANDEL 4 
CANDELABRA, BRON: ZES, and LAMPS.— 
First Clase Medal 1060 awarded for = Great Devin Houpe the productions of the firet manusacturere of Paria, fr William 8. Burton importethem 
now lishing, 38. 6d. post & Bayne, New King 
WILLIAM S. BURTON, GEN EBRAL FURNISHING 
ODRIGUES’ MONOGRAMS and HERALDIC DEVICES, | Six of hs 
ENVEL ned an ved as Gems of Steel Dies Engraved. _ NOTE PAPER and Suck of apa Sliver, aud 
UPES is Colour aod THuminated in the most elegant Dish-Co Hot- Wate Fenders, Marble Chimney 
CARD-PLATE e ne Cards printed, for 4s. 6d Lampe, Gaseliers, T Kettles, "Clocks, Tabie Toilet Ware, 
At PIOGADILLY. LONDON, two doors teas Street, | Streets Perv Place: andl Newman Yard, London Wists 
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